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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sule of the Works of British 

Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1Is., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





NSTRUCTION IN ART TO FEMALE 
[ STUDENTS afforded by the Department of Science and Art. 

The Spring Session commences on the Ist of March, and will 
terminate on the 31st of July. ‘ 

The School for the Female Students passing through the general 
Course is at No. 37, Gower-street, Bedford -square. Superintend- 
at, Mrs. Tan ; Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss West. 

Fees :—Advanced Classes, £2 and £4; Elementary Class, 20s.; 
Evening Class, 10s. 

A Class meets at Gore House, Kensington, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays. 

TECHNICAL COURSES, 
carried on at Marlborough House. 


Porcelain Painting, daily Teaching and Practice, with Studies 
» from the Living Draped Model. Fee £4. Superintendents, 
Mr. Simpson and Mr. Hudson. 

Engraving on Wood and Metal for Ornamental Purposes, daily 
Teaching and Practice, and Lectures. Fee £2. Superintendents, 
Mr. Thompson and Miss Waterhouse. 

Lithographic, Chalk, Pen, and Colour, daily Teaching and Practice. 

£4. Superintendents, Mr. Brookes and Miss Channon. 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 


NGRAVING ON WOOD AND METAL, 
FOR FEMALE STUDENTS ONLY. 

The instruction given in this Class by Mr. THOMPSON and 
Miss WATERHOUSE consists in the practice of Drawing and 
Engraving on Wood; also Ornamental Engraving on Metal. No 
Students are admissible until they have acquired the power of 
Drawing from the round. 

e Class meets every Morning, except Saturday, from 10 to 4. 
Fee for the Session, commencing on the Ist of March and ending 
the 3ist of July, £4. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough House. 


ECHANICAL AND ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. 

Mr. W. BINNS will give Instruction and Lectures on trie 
and Mechanical Drawing at the Class Rooms, Mariborvugh Mgnoe 
two evenings in the week, during the ensuing Session, fi 
Mareh to 3ist July. Fee £2. 


Prospectuses and further information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough House. 








RT UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 
Charter). Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an 
impression of a large Plate of deep national and historical interest, 
“Tilbury Fort, Wind against Tide,” by J.T. WILLMORE, A.R.A., 
after E. STANFIELD, R.A., now delivering at the Office on pay- 
ment of the subscription. Each prizeholder will be entitled to 
SELECT FOR HIMSELF, as heretofore, a work of art from one of the 
public Exhibitions. GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, March, 1854. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

During Lent a Popular Lecture onJAstronomy, splendidly 
Illustrated, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on We nesday and Friday, 
at three and at eight o'clock in the Evenings. 

Magnified Photographic Pictures, and a New Series of Dis- 
solving Views. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Paper-Making and its De- 
coration with Colours. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 

Description of Rust’s Patent Tubular Pianoforte, and of 
Trestrail’s Patent Method of Raising Sunken Vessels. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


N ATHEMATICAL CLASSES at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION now in operation. At 

the close of each Course a Voluntary Examination will take place 

for Pupils who may désire to obtain Certificates of Proficiency. 


Fee, One Guinea per Month. For particulars apply to the 
Secretary. 


HE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent 

Street, opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The 

Seventh Aunual Exhibition of the National Institution of Fine 

Arts is now open from nine till dusk. A ion 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 
SMITH, Secretary. 


} Hon. Secs. 











This day, with numerous illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, neatly bound. 


'VENINGS IN MY TENT; or, WANDER- 
INGS IN THE AFRICAN SAHARA. By Rev. N. DAVIS, 
F.R.S.S.A. With coloured lithographs and woodcuts. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
[HE COMFORTER ; or, THOUGHTS on the 
INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRiT. By the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Uniform with the “ Finger of God.” 
Third and concluding volume, completing the series. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Second edition, published this day, price 7s. 6d. in antique. 
HERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





THE SEAT OF WAR, 
With a Map of the Seat of War in the East, price Half-a-crown, 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY for MARCH, 

Contains The Emperor Nicholas and the War in the East. 

With a Map of the Seat of War.—Constantinople ; its Supply and 

Defence. With Suggestions relative to the Coming Struggle. 
And numerous other papers, by distinguished writers. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, in 12mo, cloth, price 8s. 
YRA AUSTRALIS: Poems written in Tas- 
mania. By CAROLINE W. LEAKEY. 
London: Bickers and Bush, I, Leicester Square. 





The Second Number of the 


JEDINSURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 


JOURNAL will be published on Ist April. 
ts shoul 





¥ 
Pictures, Encravinas, Avrocrapus, &c., OF THE LATE 
AVID FLEexney, Esq. 


MESSES. FOSTER and SON are directed by 


the Executors to Sell by Auction at the Gallery, 54, Pall 
Mali. ** Tuesday, 14th March, and following day, at One precisely. 
Op wae, A day, Tuesday, will be sold the Collection of Autographs 
and some interesting Papers respecting Indian Affaivs, Ancient and 
Modern Engravings, &c. On Wednesday, 15th, the Pictures, in 
which are many choice examples of the Italian, Dutch, and 
Flemish Masters. Catalogues will be forwarded on receipt of six 
stamps. May be viewed on Monday prior. 





Rovat ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing 
Eshibition at the Royal Academy, must be sent in on Monday, the 
$rd,or Tuesday the 4th of April next, after which time no work 
can possibly be received, nor can any works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 


FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in Gilt Frames. 
Oil Paintings under Glass, and Drawings with wide margins, are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as well as projecting 


mouldings, may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. f 

The other regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
at the Royal Academy. J. PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition 3 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss; nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
any Package. 


The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be 
P< arly Pp y be communicated to 





21, Regent-street. 
PORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
ne OED TICKETS. The Exhibitions will take place 
he Second Saturdays in May, June, and July—namely, May 
Hoe ad 10, July 8. All Fellows who shall apply, on or before 

: fay the 25th of April, may obtain, at the rate of Three Shil- 
= and Sixpence each, any number of Tickets nor ExcEEDING 
prac Se but no application tor such tickets will be received 
ae that day. Fell »ws of the Society subscribing for tickets at 
bres Price will be allowed a clear week from the 25th of April 
- ing which they may claim them. AFTER THAT PERIOD ALL THE 
a |. Tickers SUBSCRIBED FOR, BUTNOT ISSUED, MAY BECANCELLED. 
aiveed a Pelee any further number of tickets will be 
son t icati i 
arder, at the pric heir personal application or written 
Privilege of Fellows—Fellows of the Society enter free at 
the Fellow’s privileve ma i 
y be transferred to a brother, sister, son 
daughter, father, mother, or wife, residing in the Fellow's house, 
With a ti i i ivi 
aaipeecne by that Fellow. That is to say, the privilege 
mission, = 


After the 25th 
e of Five Shillings each ticket. 
half past twelve, and can introduce two friends witH TICKETS; or 
the person to whom the transfer is made be also furnished 
taal may be transferred, but not, the privilege of Free 





j HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
N ATHENAUM.— Library, Readin, » and News 

— supplied with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly and Provincial 
—Weekly pelt oe offering Special advantages to Literary Men 
and Entertone ages for Music and Dancing—Lectures, Classes, 
ma Subsere.. Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and Drawing 
half-year. Ladi Speer Two Guineas the year; One Guinea the 
the year, es half these rates. Country Members one Guinea 


& No Entrance Fee. 
ped Subscriptions date from the first of March. 
Prospectus forwarded upon application. 


ane URE.—Thursday, March 16th. DANIEL 
Wivlege for thle lend ead ucmnbers free, with the usual 
i, Arundel st Sera on-members Is. 


. 3 HENRY Y. BRACE, Seo. 





O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—The 
Advertiser, who has a thorough knowledge of the duties of a 
newspaper office, and who is at present book-keeper and cashier 
to a first-class Scotch paper, wishes a situation a8 managing clerk 
or book-keeper, in another newspaper office, in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. Address N. O., eare Messrs, Robertson and Scott, 
news agents, George-street, Edinburgh. 


UITION.—A Clergyman, F.R.A.S. and M.A. 

of Cambridge, residing in a Midland County, and within two 

miles of a Railway Station, forty miles from London, is desirous. of 

taking two Boys to educate with his own two Sons, who are of the 

respective ages of ten and twelve years. Apply, by letter, to C. L., 

care of Mr. Williams, Royal Astronomical Society’s Rooms, 
Somerset House, London. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 

issi for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Ar s enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 











London, March 11, 1854. 
ANY COPIES of each of the following works 
are ‘‘ at home,’’ this day,at MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
510, New Oxford-street : Oliphant’s Shores of tne Black Sea, Ches- 
ney’s Russo-Turkish Campaigns, Our Cruise in the Undine, 
Hooker's Himalayan Journals, Smyth’s Year with the Turks, The 
Protestant Church in Hungary, Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old 
Tree, Lady Lee’s Widowhood, Maude Talbot, Robertson’s Church 
History, Memoirs of Thomas Moore,—B. R. Haydon,—W. C. Way- 
land, &c.; Purple Tints of Paris, Once upon a Time, Progress and 
Prejudice, by Mrs. Gore; Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, Gal- 
ton’s South Africa, Evenings in my Tent, Gu‘zot’s Cromwell, High 
and Low, The Heir of Redclyffe, &c., &c. Fresh copies are added 
whenever a delay occurs, and ample supplies are provided of all 
the principal new works as they appear. 

Single Subscripti:n One Guinea per annum. First Class Country 
Subscription Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number 
of volumes required. Prospectuses may be obtained on applica 
tion. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDT- 
tions recently added to MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY; also 
A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from Circu- 
lation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly re- 
duced prices, for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 





Just published, 8vo, price ls. 6d. 


CENA, HER FUTURE and HER PAST: 
being a Charge delivered to the Anglican Clergy in Trinity 


Church, Shanghae, on October 20, 1853. By GEORGE SMITH, 
D.D., Bishop of Victoria. 
London 


: Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





Adverti be sent to the Publisher by the 20th, Bills by 
the 25th instant. 


\iEdinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





‘Will be ready on the 15th, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 1Is.; or by 
post. Is. dd. 


me - " * ° P 
USSIA: a Historica: Review of the Reign of 
the Emperor Nicholas ® Lz Professor USTRIALOFF. 
London: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall Street. 





Preparing for inimediate publication. 


ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA: a Collection 

of Ancient Medieval and Renaissance Remains, in the 

possession of the Lord Lonpgszoroven. Illustrated by F. W. 
Farruoit, F.S.A., &c. 

The Work will be published in Quarterly Parts, of royal 4to 
size, each Part containing four plates, one of whieh will be in 
chromo-lithography, representing Jewellery, Antique Plate, Coins, 
and Armour, and Miscellaneous Antiquities. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





In a few days, Vol. V., completing the Series, of 


Sik EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 

This Edition, which has been thoroughly revised, and contains 
many Poems never bef re published, may now be had in Five 
Volumes, crown $vo, illustrated with a Portrait of the Author by 
Mac ise, and Vignette-titles. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





In a few days, 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 
HE LIFE OF JEROME CARDAN, of 


Milan, Physician. By HENRY MORLEY, Author of 
“ palissy the Potter,” &c. Forming the new volumes of Chapman 
and Hall’s Series of vriginal Works. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Price Is., by post Is. 6d. 
OBDENIC POLICY the INTERNAL 
ENEMY of ENGLAND. The Peace Sociéty—its Combative- 
ness. Mr. Cobden—his Secretiveness)§ By ALEXANDER 
SOMERVILLE, “ One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 
London: RobertjHardwicke, 38, Carey-street ; and all Booksellers. 





New Edition, price 5s., shortly, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a WORKING 


Man. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, ““One who has 
Whistled at the Plough.” 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 98, Carey: street. 





Just out, fep. Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


UG: the Solace of Rare Leisure. In 
Verse, Original and Translated. By the Rev. JAMES 
BANKS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Head Master of the Gram- 
mar school of King Edward VI., Ludlow, Salop. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street ; and all Booksellers. 





Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


REYMES. By GEORGE THOMAS MAY. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street. 





Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
tle RETURNS and the LAST MEETING. 
By EDMUND JOHN WHYTEHEAD. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey street. 





Price 6d., post free, 


PLAN of PUBLISHING, to enable Authors 
to place their Literary cae before the Public without 
iary risk or loss of copyright. 

PO eenten : Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
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On the 15th of March, Volume L,, price 1s, 6d,, in 
‘ handsome boards, 


DR. LARDNER’S 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
A sPMiscellany of 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS ON THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES, AND ON THEIR APPLICATION 
TO THE USES OF LIFE. 





ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


ConTENTS. 
Part I, price 5d. . 
No. 1. The Planets, are they Inhabited Globes? Chap. I. 
2. Weather Prognostics. 
3, The Planets, are they Inhabited Globes? Chap. IT, 
4, Popular Fallacies in Questions of Physical Science. 
Part II., price 5d. 
5. Latitudes and Longitudes. 
6. The Planets, are they Inhabited Globes? Chap. III. 
7. Lunar Influences, 
8, Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Chap. I. 


Part III., price 6d. 


9. Railway Accidents. Chap. I. 

10. The Planets, are they Inbabited Globes? Chap. LY. and last. 
11. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Chap. II. 

12. Railway Accidents. Chap. II. 

13. Light. 


“ This serial, which will form quarterly eighteenpenny volumes, 
is, we are disposed to think, the best literary investment of a 
penny a week now extant.” - Examiner. 

“« This series, besides affording popu'ar but sound instruction on 
scientific subjects, with which the humblest man in the country 
ought to be acquainted, also undertakes that teaching of ‘ common 
things’ which Lord Ashburton, and every well-wisher of his kind, 
are anxious to promote.”—Times, 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 





AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
(THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; or, Farmers’ 


and Cattle Breeders’ Assistant: a Compendium of Husbandry. 
Ry WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq., V.S., Author of “The Horse,” 
“ Cattle,” “ The Pig,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
In a thick Svo. vol., 9th edition, price 18s. bound extra. 

*,* This new edition is enlarged and nearly re-written, by M. A. 
Youatt and able assistants. It is replete with useful and practi al 
information, and every department brought down to the present 
requirements «f agricultural science. 

YOUATT’S NEW WORK ON THE PIG; 
completing his Series of Works on Domestic Animals. Fine En- 
gravin:s after Harvey. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth extra. 

SPOONER ON THE SHEEP: its History, 


Breeds, and Diseases. 12mo, with fine Engravings after Harvey ; 
the latest work on the subject. A second and cheaper edition, 


* 12mo, price 6s. bound. 


CLATER’S FARRIERY AND CATTLE 
DOCrOR. New Editions, by YOUATT, SPOONER, and MAY- 
HEW. 12mo, price 6s. each, cloth lettered. 


FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 
RECORD ; or, Register of Studies and Conduct. For Six Months, 
price 6d. bound ; for Three Months, 3d 

BENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS- BOOK ; 
Chiefly from Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse, 
rejecting those hacknied Pieces usually found in other Selections. 
New Edition, 4s. 6d, roan. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 16 handsome 4to. Maps, tinely coloured, 5s. half- 
bound. 


OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, 
royal 4to, and Index, l4s.; coloured Outlines, 14s.; full coloured, 
21s.; or imperial for the Library, £1 Ils. 6d. each, half-bound. 


RUSSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS. 
26 dto Maps, and Index, 10s.; colour2d, 12s. half-bound. 

RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, 
Maps, and Index, 10s.; coloured, 12s. haif-bound. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND 


M‘DPERN GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. Royal 4to. 53 Maps 
and Plans, coloured, with Indexes, £1 4s. haif-bound. 

*.” The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above Atlases, the 
great attention constantly paid to the intro..uction of all new dis- 
+7 ey “a the superior adaptation of the Maps for the purpo<es 
‘ chin 


23 4to 


schgolge yyy’ i 
As Nas Londsn : Cradock and Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 





Po stie Biggraphy,—lord Holland’s History of the Whig 


In FON = {6 
BEA IN DISRAELI; a Literary and 
Pes 


4 


, 


a 


‘ 


INEN 


Party. —Sanitary Farming.~The Caucasus, and the Country be. 
tween the Bag pe and the Tahian, &c. &.” sicpiestas 
‘fee ECTIC REVIEW for March, price 1s. 6d.; or by post, 2s. 


‘ > {Ward ana Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 
EW Be: 


We 


WA 
Tice 


‘have tong" secured them a place in all respectable 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, PROGRESS & PREJUDICE 


* Aloof, with hermit eye, I scan 
The present deeds of present man.”—CoLERIDGE. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols, 


MISS PARDOE'S NEW NOVEL, REGINALD LYLE, 


“This new novel, from the graceful pen of Miss Pardoe, is superior in dramatic effect and skilful delineation of character 
to any of her former productions, whilst it displays the same justness of sentiment and elegance of style which rendered gl! 
her works so universally attractive.”— Morning Post, 

Also, now ready, in 3 vols,, dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle, 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 
By MRS. CLARA WALBEY. 

Immediately, in 3 vols, 


JANET MOWBRAY. 


By CAROLINE GRAUTOFF. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Pusrisners, Successors Tro HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marizorover Sremr, 








KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
This day, uniform with “ Kuauer’s Iran Scuoots,” with Illustrations from the Old Masters, 2 vols, post 8vo, 2, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


(THE GERMAN, DUTCH, SPANISH, AND FRENCH SCHOOLS.) TRANSLATED, 
IN PART, FROM KUGLER. 


Epitep, witu Notrs, sy SIR EDMUND HEAD, BART. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





In Shilling Volumes, Boards, Monthly, 


STRATFORD SHAKSPERE. 
VOLUME III. 
EDITED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR AND MEASURE FOR MEASURE. - 


Vou. I. Toe LIFE ann WRITINGS. By CHARLES KNIGHT. | 
Vor. II]. Tot TEMPEST—TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
The two vols., bound in one, cloth gilt, price Two Shillings, now ready. 


LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, ALDINE CHAMBERS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A NEW HISTORICAL TALE 


IS COMMENCED IN No. X. OF 


THE HOME COMPANION, 
An Lllustratey family Magazine. 


WHICH ALSO CONTAINS 
THE TURCO-RUSSIAN FRONTIERS ON ; COMBATS WITH KING FROST, 
THE BLACK SEA. DIS-ILLUSION, 
THE FEN COUNTRY—HOW RECLAIMED, WHAT BESSIE’S GOWN COST. 
Published Weekly, price Three Halfpence, in a neat Wrapper; and may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country 
of the Publishers, 


WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE HOME COMPANION for the Present Week commences a NEW 
HISTORICAL ROMANCE, with an Illustration; A VIEW AND DESCRIPTION OF 
SEBASTOPOL AND THE BLACK SEA; and other Articles of Interest. Price Three Halt 
pence. 


THE 














LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO,, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


— onal 





GUI DE ST. FLORE, an Historical Romance, is now publishing in 


‘*The Home Companion,” an Illustrated Weekly Magazine. Price Three Halfpence. 





LONDON: WM. S, ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
a 





SEBASTOPOL is Described and Illustrated in “ The Home Companion, 


an Illustrated Weekly Journal. Price Three Halfpence. 





LONDON: WM, & ORR AND CO,, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Pai lnred, 
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MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


Publishing Monthly, in Demy Octavo Volumes. 





This day, with Portrait and Maps, Vol. I., 8vo, 7s. 6d., (to be completed in Eight Vols.) 


GIBBON’S 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
BY MILMAN AND GUIZOT, 
A Nebo Edition. 
Epirep By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
*,* This Edition includes the Autobiography of Gibbon, and is distinguished by careful revision of the Text, verification 
of all the references to ancient writers, aud Notes incorporating the researches of Modern 
Scholars and Recent Travellers. 


Volume II. will appear on March 3lst. 


Evaminer,—Mr, Murray’s ‘ British Classics,’ so edited and printed as to take the highest place in any library. 





Now ready, with Vignette Titles, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, (to be completed 
in Four Vols.) 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
A Nebo Edition. 
Epirep By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


“ 


AUTHOR OF THE “HANDBOOK OF LONDON.” 


*,* This Edition is printed from the last revised by the Author, and not only contains more pieces than any other, 
but is also the first ix which the works appear together exactly us their Author left them, 


Volume III. will appear in April. 


Guardian.—The best editions have been consulted, and the present volume certainly gives evidence of careful and con- 
scientious editing. . 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORKS. 


FOR MARCH. 





ZL 
In Svo, the Third Part of 


THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 
THE MONUMENTS + — BABYLONIA, AND 
RSIA; 
WITH A KEY TO THE RECOVERY OF THE 
LOST TEN TRIBES; 


Being an Inquiry into the Vestiges (Traditional, Historical, 
and Geographical) still extant of Israel, from the time of 
the captivity to the present day. 

By the REV. CHARLES FORSTER, M.A. 
Rector of Stisted, 
mm « 
In Octavo, 


MEMOIRS OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
EUROPEAN CHARACTERS. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 
Author of “History of the Girondists,” 


In Small Octavo, 5s. 
TABLE TRAITS, AND SOMETHING 
ON THEM 


By DR, DORAN. 


In Two Vols. Post 8vo, 
FLORA LINDSAY; 
Or, PASSAGES in an EVENTFUL LIFE. 


By MRS. MOODIE, 
Author of “Roughing it in the Bush,” “ Life in the Clearings,” 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 
LEAVES TURNED DOWN and FLY 
LEAVES from an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In Fisletnp Bre, Is, 6d. 
MASKS AND FACES; 
Or, BEFORE and BEHIND the CURTAIN, 
4 COMEDY. 
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REVIEWS. 


History of Oliver Cromwell and the English 
Commonwealth, from the Execution of 
Charles I. to the Death of Cromwell. By 
M. Guizot. Translated by Andrew R. 
Scoble. Bentley. 

For M. Guizot, as a man and as an author, 

we have the highest respect; but we must 

say that the history of Cromwell and of the 

English Commonwealth is a subject above 

his reach. We doubt if any foreigner can 

fully enter into the spirit of our national cha- 
racter at that period, however well versed in 
the theory of the English constitution, and 
accurately informed as to the events that 
took place. So far as diligent study of his- 
torical documents, and honest endeavours 
after impartiality, with soundness of judg- 
ment and ability of style, qualified for the 
task, M. Guizot had advantages possessed by 
no other living foreigner. He has given as 
faithful and clear a history of the English 
Commonwealth as could be compiled from 
the written records of the time; and he has 
drawn the character and described the career 
of Cromwell as well as could be expected 
from his study of the conflicting accounts of 
contemporary authors. Yet the work is far 
from satisfactory. M. Guizot’s mind is too 
much bound by philosophical theories and 
political traditions to enter into the extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented position of English 
affairs after the death of Charles the First. 
There were elements at work then, religious 
rather than social or political, which have not 
borne the same part in the revolutions of 
continental countries. Where these spiritual 
motives prevailed, many things seem strange 
and unaccountable, if measured only by rules 
of ordinary human affairs. To the same in- 
fluence is to be referred much that is difficult 
in the characters of the chief actors in these 
events. When Cromwell began to act openly 
against the laws and constitution, he boldly 
avowed it. ‘ What is your Magna Charta 
tome, if the thing is right and necessary ?” 
he once said. When he went down to dis- 

solve the Long Parliament, he said that “a 

necessity was laid upon him therein, in order 

to the glory of God and the good of the 
nation.” And, in his remarks on another 

important event of the Protector’s life, M. 

Guizot says, “ He appealed to necessity, and 

doubtless believed himself reduced by circum- 

stances to act as he did.” It is true that the 
same plea might be urged by any tyrant, and 
the question returns as to the motives of 

Cromwell's conduct. We wish that M. Guizot 

had shown always more independence in 

judging of the Protector’s words and actions, 
and allowed himself to be influenced less by 
the opinions of others. Where formal remarks 
on his character are attempted, there is evi- 
dently a balancing of authorities, and a cau- 
tious reserve in the statements; but on other 
occasions, where comments naturally oceur in 
the course of the narrative, the generous ad- 
muration of the Protector cannot be suppressed. 

Themost contradictory impressionsare thereby 

conveyed by different passages of the work. 

Ve suspect that the real character of Crom- 

Well is as much a riddle to M. Guizot at the 

close of his labours as when he first commenced 

is Inquiry. His perplexity is very well ex- 
pressed in the opening paragraph of the work, 
where he refers to his former volumes on the 

gmning of the English Revolution :— 





‘‘In the previous portion of this history, I have 
related the downfal of an ancient monarchy, and 
the violent death of a king who was worthy of 
respect, although he governed his people badly and 
unjustly. I have now to relate the vain efforts of 
a revolutionary assembly to found a republic ; and 
to describe the ever-tottering, but strong and 
glorious government of a revolutionary despot, 
whose bold and prudent genius commands our 
admiration, although he attacked and destroyed, 
first legal order, and then liberty, in his native 
land. The men whom God chooses as the in- 
struments of his great designs are full of contra- 
diction and of mystery; in them are mingled and 
combined, in undiscoverable proportions, capabili- 
ties and failings, virtues and vices, enlightenment 
and error, grandeur and weakness; and after 
having filled the age in which they lived with the 
splendour of their actions and the magnitude of 
their destiny, they remain personally obscure in 
the midst of their glory, alternately cursed and 
worshipped by the world which does not know 
hem.” 


It can hardly be said that Cromwell re- 
mains personally obscure in the midst of his 
glory, and at least enough is now known of 
him to render the cursing or the worship of 
extreme bigots on either side. contemptible. 
Those whose enthusiastic admiration of the 
man is greatest, need not approve all his 
public proceedings; while even in his own 
day, they who were most sternly hostile to 
his usurpation had no evil to say of him. 
Milton’s noble and disinterested panegyric 
has all the more weight that he was an ardent 
Republican :— 

“Cromwell! our chief of men, who through a cloud 

Not of war only, but detraction rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crownéd fortune proud 

Hast rear’d God’s trophies, and His work pursued.” 

Merle d’Aubigné has, in his Essay on the 
Protector, given a far truer and more gene- 
rous sketch of his character than Guizot has 
ventured to do. But except as a matter of 
literary or biographical curiosity, it is of little 
moment what estimates of Cromwell are now 
submitted by authors. In the records of 
English history, and in Cromwell’s own letters 
and papers as published by Carlyle, the public 
have the means of forming their own judg- 
ment; and that judgment is more favourable 
than M. Guizot’s book will lead his country- 
men to suppose. But we must present some 
specimens of the manner in which the work 
is written, commencing with the account of 
the celebrated Barebones Parliament, which 
is generally mentioned in history only with 
ridicule, but which M. Guizot has the candour 
to speak of with the honour due to its earnest 
but misdirected labours :— 


‘“‘Tt was not, as some have stated, composed 
entirely of men of obscure origin and low condi- 
tion ; it included many names illustrious by birth 
or achievements, and a considerable number of 
country gentlemen and citizens of importance in 
their respective towns and counties, landed pro- 
prietors, merchants, tradesmen, or artizans. Most 
of its members were unquestionably men of orderly 
life, neither spendthrifts nor in debt, not seekers 
after employments or adventures, but devotedly 
attached to their country and their religion, and 
deficient neither in courage nor in independence. 
But their habits, their ideas, and even their virtues 
were narrow and petty, like the social position of 
most of them. They had more private honesty 
than political intelligence and spirit; and, not- 
withstanding the uprightness of their intentions, 
the probity of their character, and the earnestness 
of their piety, they were incapable of feeling, and 
even of comprehending, the high mission to which 
the will of Cromwell had called them. 

“They began, however, by appropriating to 


themselves the name, the forms, and all the exter- 
nal. signs of their new rank. They transferred 
their sittings to Westminster, to the room in which 
the House of Commons had formerly met. There 
they received and solemnly read an instrument, 
signed by the Lord General and his officers, which 
devolved upon them the. supreme authority, and 
imposed on them an obligation not to retain it 
after the 3rd of November, 1654, but three months 
before that time, to make choice of other persons 
to succeed them, who. were not to sit longer than 
a year, and were then to determine the future 
government of the country. They resolved, after a 
long debate, and by a majority of sixty-five votes 
against forty-six, that they would assume the name 
of the Parliament. They elected as their Speaker 
Mr. Francis Rouse, who had been a member of 
the Long Parliament; ordered that the mace, 
which Cromwell had removed, should be replaced 
on their table; appointed a Council of State of 
thirty-one members, with instructions similar to 
those given to the preceding Council; and, in 
short, resumed all the prerogatives and re-estab- 
lished all the usages of the expelled Parliament. 

‘*Cromwell and his officers had made them a 
Parliament ; to show their gratitude, they voted, 
in their turn, that the Lord General, Major- 
Generals Lambert, Harrison, and Desborough, and 
Colonel Tomlinson should be invited to sit with 
them as members of the House. 

‘*On the day on which they installed themselves 
at Westminster, they devoted nearly their whole 
sitting to pious exercises; not, as the previous 
Parliament had done, by attending sermons 
preached by specially appointed ministers, but by 
themselves engaging in spontaneous prayers, with- 
out the assistance of any professional ecclesiastic. 
Eight or ten members often spoke in succession, 
invoking the Divine blessing on their labours, or 
commenting on passages of Scripture ; ‘and some 
affirmed,’ says one of them, ‘they never enjoyed 
so much of the spirit and presence of Christ in any 
of the meetings and exercises of religion in all their 
lives as they did that day.’ They therefore per- 
sisted in this practice, and instead of appointing a 
chaplain every day, as soon as a few members had 
arrived, one of them engaged in prayer, and others 
followed him, until a sufficient number had assem- 
bled to open the sitting and begin business. On 
the day after their installation, they voted that 
a special day should be devoted to the solemn invo- 
cation of the Divine blessing upon their future 
acts ; and having discharged this duty, with a view 
to induce the nation to join its prayers to their 
own, for the same purpose, they published a 
declaration, which is expressive at once of proud 
hopes, of mystical enthusiasm, and of feelings of 


the deepest humility. ‘We declare ourselves,’ 
they said, ‘to be the Parliament of the Common-- 
wealth of England. . . . Whenwe look upon 


ourselves, we are much afraid, and tremble at the 
mighty work and heavy weight before us, which 
we justly acknowledge far above, and quite beyond, 
our strength to wield or poise ; so that we oft cry 
out and say with Jehoshaphat, O Lord, we know 
not what to do, but our eye is towards thee! . : 
We hope that God, in His great and free goodness, 
will not forsake his people ; and that we may be 
fitted and used as instruments in His hand, that 
all oppressing yokes may be broken, and all bur- 
dens removed, and the loins also of the poor and 
needy may be filled with blessing ; that all nations 
may turn their swords and spears into plough- 
shares and pruning-hooks, that the wolf may feed 
with the lamb, and the earth be full of the know- 
ledge of God, as waters cover the sea. This is all 
we say, If this undertaking be from God, let Him 
prosper and bless it, and let every one take heed 
of fighting against God; but if not, let it fall, 
though we fall before it.’ 

‘‘Thus strengthened and confident, they set to 
work finally to effect those reforms which had been 
so long and so earnestly desired. Twelve com- 
mittees were appointed for this purpose; two were 
intrusted with the settlement of the affairs of Scot- 
land and Ireland, and their incorporation with 





, England ; a third had instructions to prepare 
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various measures of law reform; and to a fourth 
was submitted the question of tithes, which was 
regarded with the liveliest interest, not only by the 
clergy and sectaries, but also by political men 
generally. The naval and military establishments, 
the public revenue, the public debts and frauds 
upon the State, petitions, commerce, and corpora- 
tions, the condition of the poor, the state of the 
prisons, the promotion of education, and the ad- 
vancement of learning, occupied the attention of 
eight other committees. The bills thus prepared 
were to be immediately submitted to the Parlia- 
ment for discussion, and voted upon without delay. 

‘“The ardour and assiduity of these committees, 
and of the Parliament itself, in their respective 
labours, were great. The Parliament voted that it 
would meet at eight o’clock in the morning of every 
day in the week, excepting Sunday. Neither the 
committees nor the Council of State were to meet 
while the Parliament was sitting, for the presence 
of all,their members was required in the House 
itself, and they had to attend to their special mis- 
sions before and after the general sittings of the 
In a short time, they presented numerous 
reports to Parliament; the question of tithes, re- 
forms in civil and criminal law, the administration 
of the finances, the condition and payment of the 
army, the settlement of debts and the division of 
lands in Ireland, pauperism, prisons, and petitions 
formed, one after another, the subjects of long and 
animated debates. A sincere zeal animated the 
assembly ; questions and considerations of private 
interest had but little influence in their delibera- 
tions; like boldand honest men, their only thought 
was how they might best serve and reform the 
State. 

‘* But two contingencies which popular reformers 
never foresee, obstacles and speculative theories, 
soon arose. In order to accomplish great reforms 
in a great society, without destroying its peace, the 
legislator must possess extraordinary wisdom and a 
high position : reforms, when they originate with 
the lower classes, are inseparable from revolutions. 
The Parliament of Cromwell’s election was neither 
sufficiently enlightened, nor sufficiently influential 
to reform English society, without endangering its 
tranquillity ; and as, at the same time, it was neither 
so insane, nor so perverse, nor so strong, as bl'ndly 
to destroy instead of reforming, it soon became 
powerless, in spite of its honesty and courage, and 
ridiculous, because it combined earnestness with 
impotence. 

‘*Tt found, however, one part of its task in a very 
advanced state: the two committees which the Long 
Parliament had appointed in 1651, one consisting 
of members of the House and the other of private 
individuals, for the purpose of preparing a scheme 
of law-reform, had left a large body of materials, 
in which most of the questions mooted were solved, 
and the solutions even given at length. Twenty- 
one bills,—seventeen on various points of judicial 
organization and civil legislation, and four on points 
of criminal law and police regulations, as to religion 
and morals, were ready prepared to receive the 
force of laws by the vote of the House. The new 
Parliament ordered that they should be reprinted 
and distributed among its members. After long 
debates, however, four measures of reform were 
alone carried; one to place under the control of the 
civil magistrates, the celebration and registration 
of marriages, and the registration of births and 
deaths ; the other three, for the relief of creditors 
and poor prisoners for debt, for the abolition of cer- 
tain fines, and for the redress of certain delays in 
procedure. The collection of taxes, the concentra- 
tion of all the revenues of the State in one public 
treasury, and the administration of the army and 
navy, also formed the subject of regulations which 
put an end to grave abuses. The question of the 
distribution of confiscated lands in Ireland, first 
among the subscribers to the various public loans, 
and then among the disbanded officers and soldiers, 
was finally settled. The salaries of the persons 
employed in several departments of the public 
service were reduced ; and serious and persevering 
efforts were made to meet all the expenses, and dis- 
charge all the liabilities of the State. In these 


administrative matters, important, though but se- 
condary, the Parliament was guided by a spirit of 
order, probity, and economy, highly honourable to 
itself and useful .to the State,: though frequently 
narrow and harsh in its application.” . 


Of Cromwell’s enlightened and liberal be- 
haviour towards the English universities, M. 
Guizot speaks with due praise, as well as of 
his general conduct towards learned and sci- 
entific men :— 


‘*Cromwell, at the age of seventeen, had spent 
a year at the university of Cambridge; in 1651, he 
had been elected Chancellor of the university of 
Oxford. His mind was great, because it was just, 
perspicacious, and thoroughly practical: at the 
same time that he appreciated the social utility of 
these noble schools of learning, he was charmed by 
their intellectual beauty. He felt that their de- 
struction would be a source of degradation to his 
country, and of dishonour to himself; and he 
therefore took them under his protection. In order 
to defend them against their enemies, he introduced 
nto them several men, who had once been pas- 
sionate sectaries themselves, but who had become 
attached to his fortune and submissive to his influ- 
ence; among others, two of his chaplains, Thomas 
Goodwin and John Owen, both of them men of 
great talent and ability; and he appointed the latter 
his Vice-Chancellor at Oxford. From this intro- 
duction of heterogeneous elements, the traditions 
and manners of the university received some partial 
and temporary modification. Owen made altera- 
tions in the costumes and ceremonies at Oxford ; 
instead of conforming to the ancient etiquette of 
his office, he often, it is said, wore Spanish boots, 
large knots of ribbon at his knees, and a cocked 
hat: But he energetically defended the institution 
itself, in its studies, regulations, and property; 
and the universities, with their system of education 
and means of action, were one of those powerful 
fragments of English society which Cromwell saved 
from the attacks of the revolution, which had 
raised him to the sovereign power. 

‘“‘Nor did he rest satisfied with saving them 
from ruin; he watched carefully over their pros- 
perity and renown. He presented the university 
of Oxford with a collection of valuable manuscripts, 
mostly Greek ; and to theological studies, particu- 
larly to the publication of the great Polyglot Bible, 
by Dr. Walton, he granted ready and effectual 
encouragement. In order to secure the benefit of 
a learned education tothe northern counties, which 
complained of being too far off to profit by Oxford 
and Cambridge, he decreed the foundation of a 
great college at Durham, to be endowed with the 
property of the abolished deanery and chapter. 
His mind was neither naturally elegant nor richly 
cultivated, but his unfettered genius comprehended 
the necessities of the human intellect; and the 
great institutions of education and learning were of 
use to him as means of patronage and government. 

‘In his conduct towards literary and scientific 
men themselves, he was guided by the same feel- 
ings—by no sympathy as a connoisseur, but by 
politic benevolence ; honouring their labours, not- 
ing their influence, eager to be praised, or defended, 
or treated politely by them, and protecting or con- 
ciliating them in his turn, according as they be- 
longed to his own or the opposite party. Most 
had belonged, or still belonged, to the royalist 
ranks ;— among the poets, Cowley, Denham, 
Davenant, Cleveland, Waller, and Butler; among 
philosophers and men of science, Cudworth, 
Hobbes, Jeremy Taylor, and Usher, were all either 
in the service, or favourable to the cause, of the 
Church and Crown. Cromwell was under no de- 
lusion as to their principles ; but he was careful 
not to treat them so hashly as to have them for 
violent enemies ; if he found them involved in any 
party intrigue, if even they were arrested, he never 
failed to order their release ; if he thought it pos- 
sible, by a little favour or tolerance, to gain their 
adherence or respect, he left no means untried for 
the purpose. Waller resided, as his cousin, at his 
court ; Cowley and Hobbes were allowed to return 





from exile; Butler meditated, in the house of one 





of Cromwell's officers, his grotesque satires against 
the fanatical or- hypocritical sectaries ; Davenant, 
on his liberation from prison, obtained permission 
from the Puritan dictator to open a little theatre a 
Rutland House, for‘the performance of his come 
dies. For such amnesty or toleration, these wits 
had to give some promises of political neutrality 
or some piece of poetical flattery; but after having 
imposed on them these acts of contrition, Cromwell 
proved neither exacting nor suspicious. When he 
had to deal with grave and quiet men, he expressed 
to them his esteem, seeking to live on good terms 
with them, but never exhibiting a despots fatuity 
or pretensions. He directed Thurloe to apply to 
Cudworth, who was living in learned retirement a 
Cambridge, for information regarding persons 
educated in that university who aspired to public 
employments ; to Hobbes, whose political doctrines 
pleased him, he offered the post of a secretary in 
his household; Selden and Meric Casaubon were 
invited by him to write, one an answer to the 
‘Eikon Basiliké,’ and the other, a history of the 
recent civil wars. Both of them declined, and 
Casaubon even refused a purely gratuitous pension: 
but Cromwell took no offence. On the death of 
Archbishop Usher, he was anxious that he should 
have a solemn funeral in Westminster Abbey, and 
purchased his library, that it might not be sent to 
the Continent. He did not always execute all that 
he had, on the impulse of the moment, promised 
or planned in matters of this nature. Under the 
distracting influence of important affairs the most 
attentive forget, and the most powerful want 
means, always to accomplish the benevolent designs 
they may have announced; but if he was not 
exempt from these shortcomings of supreme power, 
Cromwell is perhaps, of all sovereigns, the one who 
is least open to the charge. 

‘*Towards the literary men of the revolutionary 
party he had less need to act with circumspection. 
Some of them, Thomas May, Samuel Morland, 
John Pell, Owen, Goodwin, Nye, and a great 
many other dissenting theologians, were either ire 
trievably pledged to his cause, or actively engaged 
as members of his government. Others, among 
whom Milton stands supreme, were ardent repub- 
licans, whom the illusions of fancy, the sophisms of 
interest, or the pressure of circumstances held in 
allegiance to a despot, in the name of the principles 
of liberty. Cromwell, profiting by his ascendancy, 
kept them in his service, but without showing 
affection for them or placing confidence in them. 
When he became Protector he appointed another 
Latin secretary to his Council of State in addition 
to Milton, and an order of the Council deprived 
Milton, who had already become blind, of the 
lodging which he occupied in Whitehall, He cot 
tinued to receive his salary ; he continued to write 
Latin despatches ; he was more than once supplied 
with funds to afford liberal hospitality at. his house 
and table to such foreign literary men as cameto 
visit England; but he was admitted neither int 
the State secrets nor into the intimacy of the Pro- 
tector, to whom, as opportunity offered, he occ 
sionally addressed the warmest eulogies and the 
most generous advice.”’ 


The treatment of Harrington, and his pol 
tical romance, the ‘ Oceana,’ is a characteristit 
instance of Cromwell’s government when 1 
the fulness of his power. His own commenti 
on the affair give the true account of bs 
position, when he described himself as “ forced 
to take upon himself the office of a high-con 
stable, to preserve the peace among the seve 
parties of the nation, who, being left to them 
selves, would never agree to any certain fom 
of government, and would only spend thet 
power in defeating the designs or destroying 
the persons of one another :'’— 

‘* Being informed that Harrington was about t 
publish his republican Utopy, the Oceana, he or 
dered the manuscript to be seiz d at the printers 


and brought to Whitehall. After vain endeavour 
to obtain its restoration, Harrington, m 
resolved to apply to the Protectors 
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daughter, Lady Claypole, who was known to be a 
friend to literary men, and always ready to inter- 
cede for the unfortunate. While he was waiting 
for her in an ante-room, some of Lady Claypole’s 
women passed through the room, followed by her 
daughter, a little girl three years ofage. Harring- 
ton stopped the child, and entertained her so 
amusingly that she remained listening to him until 
her mother entered. ‘Madam,’ said the philoso- 
pher, setting down the child, whom he had taken in 
his arms, ‘’tis well you are come at this nick of 
time, or I had certainly stolen this pretty little 
lady.’ ‘Stolen her!’ replied the mother, ‘ pray 
what to dowith her? ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘though 
her charms assure her a more considerable conquest, 
yet I must confess it is not love, but revenge, that 
prompted me to commit this theft.’ ‘Lord!’ an- 
swered the lady again, ‘what injury have I done 
you that you should steal my child? ‘None at 
all,’ replied he, ‘but that you might be induced to 
prevail with your father to do me justice, by re- 
storing my child that he has stolen ;’ and he ex- 
plained to Lady Claypole the cause of his complaint. 
She immediately promised to procure his book for 
him, if it contained nothing prejudicial to her 
father’s government. He assured her it was only 
akind of political romance, and so far from any 
treason against her father, that he hoped to be per- 
mitted to dedicate it to him: and he promised to 
present her ladyship with one of the earliest copies. 
Lady Claypole kept her word, and obtained the 
restitution of the manuscript, and Harrington dedi- 
cated his work to the Protector. ‘The gentleman,’ 
said Cromwell, after having read it, ‘ would like to 
trepan me out of my power; but what I got by the 
sword I will not quit for a little paper shot. I ap- 
prove the government of a single person as litile as 
any, but I was forced to take upon me the office of 
ahigh-constable, to preserve the peace among the 
several parties in the nation, since I saw that, being 
left to themselves, they would never agree to any 
certain form of government, and would only spend 
their whole power in defeating the designs or 
destroying the persons of one another.’ 

“Few despots have so carefully confined them- 
selves within the limits of practical necessity, and 
ct the human mind such a wide range of 

rty.” 

The most valuable part of M. Guizot’s 
work is that which describes the relations of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate with foreign powers, 
for illustrating which, his researches in the 
French archives and in other official records 
have supplied important materials. In the 
Appendix to both volumes a series of docu- 
ments appears, most of them for the first time, 
derived from the Spanish archives of Siman- 
cas, the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres de 
France, and from various manuscripts preserved 
in the libraries of Paris. From these a clearer 
view is obtained than hitherto of various pas- 
sages in the Protector’s government. Of the 
position of the English Commonwealth, with 
respect to the European states generally, the 
following just account is given :— 


“The progress of affairs in England was watched 
with the closest attention by the European powers, 
but it did not inspire them with any serious alarm. 
Though they regarded the English revolutionaries 
with the utmost antipathy, they did not feel them- 
selves really menaced by them, and their .own 
Position did not furnish any necessity for engaging 
ma direct and open struggle against them. At 
Precisely the same period when royalty was totter- 
ng to its fall in England, it was gaining strength 
on the Continent; in all the great States of Europe, 
feudal and municipal liberties, the independent 
at and the turbulent democracy of the 
: “ang Ages, were disappearing, or giving way 
bs ore it; the necessity for order in society, and 
de unity in the supreme power, everywhere pre- 

ominated ; the general tendency of ideas, as well 
ce was — monarchy. The Com- 
“ah appeared a singular fact, purely local 
mits character, and the eae inane of 





which was not greatly to be dreaded on the Conti- 
nent, even in those States which were still agitated 
by civil dissensions. 

“The name of Commonwealth, or Republic, 
moreover, was not then necessarily a cause of dis- 
trust and alarm: although that form of Govern- 
ment had, until then, prevailed only in secondary 
States, it had maintained its place in Europe 
without disturbing European order by its presence; 
the great European monarchies had lived on good 
and peaceable terms with the Republics of Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Europe had not yet contracted the habit of con- 
sidering the republican form of government as the 
precursor and promoter of revolutions and anarchy. 

‘‘The English revolution furthermore presented 
itself as much in a religious as in a political cha- 
racter. The great wars of religion were now at an 
end; the treaty. of Westphaha had just laid the 
foundation of a new European order; the Catholic 
States and the Protestant States had mutually 
come to an understanding, and among the latter, 
the most recent and most opposed, the United Pro- 
vinces, had at length conquered their position and 
tranquillity. The prevalence of peace between the 
various Christian communions, if not in the in- 
terior of every State, at least in the external rela- 
tions of countries with one another, had been de- 
finitely established; and although religious preju- 
dices and animosities were far from being extinct, 
neither government nor people were willing to 
renew a conflict by which all had cruelly suffered, 
and in which neither party could any longer hope 
to crush its rival. It is by exhaustion and ne- 
cessity that God imposes justice and good sense 
upon nations. 

‘‘Religious peace restored liberty to politics; 
religious passions and creeds no longer regulated 
the designs and alliances of States; the spirit of 
ambition or of resistance to ambition, of preponde- 
rance or independence, of aggrandizement or equi- 
librium, became the principal motive of the conduct 
of governments in their international relations; 
they sought to obtain thereby means of attack or 
defence in their temporal hopes or fears, and 
weapons to serve them in their rivalries. The 
English revolution profited by this new and purely 
lay character of continental politics. Of the two 
great powers, France and Spain, which then con- 
tested for the ascendancy in Europe, neither wished 
to quarrel with the young Commonwealth; they 
both did their best either to draw it into their 
camp, or keep it from joining the enemy; and two 
systems of alliance, more or less complete, and 
more or less openly avowed between France, 
England, and the United Provinces on the one 
side, and between Spain, England, and the United 
Provinces on the other, were the constant thought 
of Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro at Paris and 
Madrid, and the object of the unceasing labours of 
their agents in London. 

‘‘The republican parliament had a just, though 
confused and incomplete consciousness of its posi- 
tion : it understood that it was detested, but in no 
respect menaced, by the great European monarchies, 
and it conducted itself towards them with caution 
and dignity, but without uneasiness or angry 
feeling. It showed no anxiety to be recognised by 
them, neither did it hasten to accredit representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth to their courts. Not 
that it felt no impatience on the subject; it fre- 
quently sounded the foreign agents who still re- 
mained in England, Bellitvre, Creullé, Cardenas, 
and Joachim; sometimes in order to learn from 
them what sort of a reception would be given at 
their respective courts to the ministers whom the 
Commonwealth might send, and sometimes to 
intimate to them that they could not themselves 
continue to reside in London unless they received 
from their governments fresh credentials accrediting 
them to the Parliament.” 


As the power gradually came to centre in 
Cromwell, his authority was more cordially 
recognised abroad :— 

‘*Cromwell had achieved greatness in Europe, 
and his greatness was not contested on the Con- 





tinent as it was in England, for it rested, abroad, 
on skilful and successful power, unstained by crime 
or tyranny. If he had not always scrupulously 
respected the law of nations, he had at least done 
aothing to reveal a limitless and unbridled ambi- 
tion ; though raised to power by a revolution, he 
had not sought to revolutionise even those States 
with which he was on hostile terms ; he had been 
by turns peaceful and warlike, and more frequently 
peaceful than warlike ; with the exception of the 
defeat of St. Domingo, and that had led to a use- 
ful conquest, he had succeeded in all his under- 
takings. He was bound by sincere friendship to 
all the Protestant States, in active alliance with 
the most powerful of Catholic sovereigns—every- 
where present, influential, respected, and feared. 
External testimonies of the respect which his name 
and powers inspired, reached him from all parts ; 
independently of the foreign ministers who habitu- 
ally resided at his Court, ambassadors extraordi- 
nary were sent from Sweden, Poland, Germany, 
and Italy, solemnly to present him with the 
homage or overtures of their masters. Medals, 
sometimes of quaintly coarse design, were struck 
in Holland, to celebrate his glory, and humble 
kings before him, An equestrian portrait of him 
was displayed in the streets of Paris, accompanied 
by some disrespectful verses regarding the princes 
of the Continent. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
sent to request his portrait for the picture-gallery 
of his palace at Florence; and the Venetian am- 
bassador, Giovanni Sagredo, who had come to 
London from Paris, thus wrote on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, 1656, in the peculiar style of his age and 
country :—‘I am now in England: the aspect of 
this country is very different from that of France ; 
here we do not see ladies going to court, but gen- 
tlemen courting the chase ; not elegant cavaliers, 
but cavalry and infantry ; instead of music and 
ballets, they have trumpets and drums; they do 
not speak of love, but of Mars; they have no 
comedies, but tragedies; no patches on their faces, 
but muskets on their shoulders; they do not 
neglect sleep for the sake of amusement, but 
severe ministers keep their adversaries in incessant 
wakefulness.’ ” 


With Cardinal Mazarin, the most influen- 
tial statesman of that age, Cromwell soon was 
on a good footing, in spite of the prejudices 
with which his tirst approaches were received. 
The whole of the political affairs in connexion 
with the rivalry of the French and Spanish 
powers, and the manner in which they both 
courted the Protector, are placed in a very 
clear light by the documents presented by 
M. Guizot. Mazarin’s feeling towards Crom- 
well himself he thus describes in speaking of 
the reception of Lockhart, the English am- 
bassador :— 

‘‘Lockhart met at first with a cool, and some- 
times even disagreeable reception ; but he was as 
adroit as he was high-spirited, and he spoke in the 
name of a powerful master of whom the Cardinal 
had need. He quickly surmounted the difficulties 
of his position, and became the object of Mazarin’s 
caresses, who was too able a statesman not to feel 
how important it was to secure the good-will of a 
man of such capacity, and so much influence with 
the Protector. It is part of the consummate art 
of great politicians to treat matters simply and 
frankly when they know they are in presence of 
rivals who will allow themselves to be neither in- 
timidated nor deceived. Mazarin possessed this 
art, and Cromwell almost always reduced him to 
this necessity. There was, between these two 
men, a constant interchange of concessions and 
resistances, services and refusals, in which they 
ran little risk of quarrelling, for they mutually un- 
derstood each other, and did not require from one 
another anything which could not be granted, 
without doing them greater injury than the grant 
would have done them service.” 


From the account of Cromwell’s domestic 
affairs, and the family alliances, we give one 
quotation :— 
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‘*Of his four daughters, two, Mary and Frances, 
remained unmarried ; both were young and attrac- 
tive in manners and appearance: Mary was witty, 
sensible, active, and high-spirited, fond of excite- 
ment and power, ardently devoted to the interests 
of her family, and a zealous supporter of the views 
of her father, to whom, it is said, her features bore 
some resemblance; Frances was pretty, sprightly, 
gay, tender-hearted, and easily impressionable. 
A young man of high rank, Thomas Bellasis, Vis- 
count Faulconbridge, returned at about this time 
from his travels on the Continent, and, as he passed 
through Paris, he had expressed the most favour- 
able sentiments with regard to the Protector. ‘He 
is a person of extraordinary parts,’ wrote Lockhart 
to Thurloe, on the 21st of March, 1657, ‘ and hath 
all those qualities in a high measure that can fit 
one for his Highness’s and the country’s service. 
He seemed to be much troubled for a report he 
heard, that the enemy gave him out to be a Catholic, 
and did purge himself from having any inclinations 
that way. He is of opinion that the intended set- 
tlement will be very acceptable to all the nobility 
and gentry of the country, save a few, who may 
be biassed by the interests of their relations.’ 
Cromwell gladly welcomed his overtures of friend 
ship, and on the 18th of November, 1657, his 
daughter Mary married Lord Faulconbridge. 
Frances, his youngest daughter, had at one time 
seemed destined to a loftier alliance; Lord 
Broghill had conceived the idea of marrying her 
to Charles II., and effecting his restoration on 
these terms: it is even stated that Charles had 
signified his willingness to accept such a proposal, 
and that Lady Dysart (who, according to some 
authorities, was too intimate a friend of the Pro- 
tector) had mentioned the matter to the Protectress, 
who had endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to induce 
her husband to consent to the match. ‘You are 
a fool,’ said Cromwell to his wife; ‘Charles Stuart 
ean never forgive me his father’s death, and if he 
can, he is unworthy of the crown.’ Failing the 
King of England, it was proposed that the Lady 
Frances should wed a French prince, the Duke 
d’Enghien, eldest son of the Prince of Condé; and 
a sovereignty, won in the Spanish Netherlands, 
was to be the price of this alliance. But this 
idea also fell. to the ground, and Cromwell was 
thinking of marrying his daughter to a wealthy 
gentleman of Gloucestershire, when he was led to 
believe, by domestic gossip, that one of his own 
chaplains, Mr. Jeremy White, a young man of 
pleasing manners, and ‘a top wit of his court,’ 
was secretly paying his addresses to Lady Frances, 
who was far from discouraging his attentions. 
Entering his daughter's room suddenly one day, 
the Protector caught White on his knees, kissing 
the lady’s hand. ‘What is the meaning of this!’ 
he demanded. ‘May it please your Highness,’ re- 
plied White, with great presence of mind, pointing 
to one of the lady’s maids who happened to be in the 
room, ‘I have a long time courted that young gentle- 
woman, and cannot prevail; I was therefore humbly 
praying her ladyship to intercede for me.’ ‘How 
now, hussey!’ said Cromwell, to the young woman ; 
‘why do you refuse the honour Mr. White would 
do you? He is my friend, and ! expect you should 
treat him as such.’ ‘If Mr. White intends me 
that honour,’ answered the woman, with a very 
low courtesy, ‘I shall not be against him.’ ‘Say’st 
thou so, my lass?’ said Cromwell; ‘call Goodwin! 
this business shall be done presently, before I go 
out of the room.’ Goodwin, the chaplain, arrived ; 
White had gone too far to recede, and he was 
married on the spot to the young woman, on whom 
Cromwell bestowed a fitting portion. A short 
time afterwards, on the 11th of November, 1657, 
Lady Frances married Robert Rich, grandson of 
the Earl of Warwick, and heir to that nobleman’s 
influence and estates. Although Lord Warwick 
was his particular friend, the Protector at the out- 
set placed some difficulties in the way of this mar- 
riage, in reference to pecuniary settlements ; but 
the anxiety of Lady Frances herself soon overcame 
his opposition, ‘1 must tell you privately,’ wrote 
Mary Cromwell to her brother Henry, ‘that they 
are so far engaged, as the match cannot be broken 








off.’ The Protector was certainly well pleased with 
the marriage, for it was celebrated with great 
pomp ; and in the private festivities at Whitehall, 
he indulged in demonstrations of gaiety which were 
more indicative of his joy than of his good taste.” 


The circumstances related by M. Guizot as 
to Cromwell’s interference for the protection 
of the persecuted Protestants of Piedmont, 
and the pride he took in the glorious achieve- 
ments of the fleet under Blake, are utterly 
inconsistent with the spirit of calculating am- 
bition with which he has been so often charged. 
If ever unselfish patriotism and generous piety 
influenced a ruler, it was in these noble inci- 
dents of Cromwell’s life. Some portions of 
the history M. Guizot seems to have written 
with an eye to the affairs of his own country. 
We have marked several passages which are 
at least capable of such application. 





A Visit to Portugal and Madeira. By the 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Chapman 
and Hall. 

WE so fully criticised Lady Emmeline Wort- 

ley’s giddy style of writing, when noticing 

her ‘Travels in the United States’ (‘ L. G.’ 

1851, p. 341), it only remains this time to give 

our readers a few extracts descriptive of her 

more recent tour in Portugal and Madeira. 

There are always some lively flashes of mer- 

riment to interest in her journals, and they 

doubtless find many readers. As an example 
of the present journal, we quote from Lady 

Wortley’s account of a visit to Cintra and 

Collares:— 


‘* But once more I must back to Cintra. 

‘‘A large, fine tower, together with several 
lateral turrets, and noble walls, adorned with 
machicolated battlements—-I believe that is the 
term-—appear to be already quite completed. 
These and an open court enclose the two chief 
buildings. The whole of the palace is constructed, 
and bears the appearance of being shut in, between 
the elevated peaks of the rock and huge basaltic 
masses. The part of the roof we climbed up to 
was partially surrounded by a very handsome and 
richly-carved species of stone fence, half balustrade 
and half battlement. 

‘* Fair spread the varied scenes, far, far below 
us. We had not yet had climbing enough, and 
clambered still higher to a lofty turret. Thence 
the view was naturally even more magnificent than 
from the roof. The monastic features of the in- 
terior of the edifice have been, in many respects, 
revived or preserved. Both the chapel and the 
cloister remain almost precisely as they were in the 
days of the monks, save that a few partly-dilapi- 
dated portions have been restored, and several 
slight defects that originally were to be found there 
have been rectified with much skill and care. 
There is in the chapel a fine altar-piece of transpa- 
rent jasper, richly inlaid with alabaster; this is 
carved in relievos, and it is surmounted with niches, 
for the reception of groups strikingly representing 
various passages of the New Testament, and envi- 
roned by festoons of flowers, supported by pillars 
formed of black jasper. If a lighted candle is held 
behind the tabernacle, which is placed in the centre, 
it will reveal its transparency. An Italian artist is 
supposed to have executed the work by command 
of Dom John IIT. 

‘*The apartments of the palace, according to 
their majesties’ particular directions, have been 
adorned with considerable simplicity, and have no 
pretensions to regal splendour. The guide who 
conducted us through the palace was a very quiet 
one, and did not worry us, 2s occasionally happens, 
with long accounts of uninteresting trifle. What 
a pest they sometimes are! In fine old cathedrals, 
for instance, when you would pause and feel the 
dread religion of the place, you are teased by their 
constant interruptions; in some, I have been per- 





secuted, by various interlopers and hangers-on, be 
sides the legitimate tormentor, —the rightfulp 

the generally necessary evil, —all anxious to do the 
honours of particular pictures or relics, and deter. 
mined on trotting out certain poor, desecrate 
saints, who had anything remarkable about then 
or their effigies, —for the inspection of the visitant 

**A road of good breadth in the Cintra rock 
partly exposed and partly walled in, after many 
serpentining bends, conducts to a drawbridge lead- 
ing to the chief entrance of the castle, over which 
are suspended the royal arms of Portugal, together 
with those of Saxe-Coburg. 

“There is a tolerable road over a rugged and 
frowning tract that leads to the Cork Convent, 
‘Convento da Corticga.’ This monastery, placed 
in a forlorn and solitary spot, in a recess of the 
craggy serra, and bearing a poverty-stricken aspect, 
recalls to memory its poverty-stricken, pious 
founder and projector, Joao de Castro, of whom on 
his deathbed—if, indeed, he had a bed to die upon 
—St. Francis Xavier, his confidential friend, re. 
marked, ‘the Viceroy of India is dying in such 
penury and want, that he has not wherewithal to 
purchase a fowl.’ 

‘*This poor convent, or as some, I believe, call 
it, hermitage, comprises a church, a refectory, 
chapter-house, sacristy, and somewhere about 
twenty cells. The different apartments are in part 
built over the surface, and partly they are formed 
of apertures in the rock ; they have cork linings 
throughout, as a means of counteracting the per- 
nicious effects of the great damp; and so these 
cork belts to their rooms were really ‘life-pre- 
servers’ to the monks. It is from this circum. 
stance the Convento da Cortica takes its name. 

‘Tn the time of the reverend occupants, all in 
their abode was squalid and shabby; they gloried 
in having everything as uncomfortable as possible; 
(query, would not a true Hibernian have found 
this place the perfection of all comfort?)—sucha 
thing as a bed was unknown to those reformed 
Franciscans. The bell at the entrance to the con- 
vent was rung by the instrumentality of a vine 
stem that obligingly lent itself to this service 
instead of a rope. Each cell was about five feet 
square, with very narrow, low doors, and in every 
respect they would have been better accommoda 
tion for the dead than the living. Conducting to 
the refectory there is a court, where had once 
flourished, we are told, fair flowers, such as hydran- 
geas and geraniums. (These monks had some 
taste, it seems.) The seats of the dining-caver, 
for such it was, as well as their dining-tables, were 
roughly hewn out of the solid rock: they could 
certainly ask none to their hospitable board, or to 
sit round their mahogany, seeing they had nothing 
but a block of granite. 

‘* At no great distance from the building a hole 
is to be seen, partially hidden by a huge stone: 
this hole a hermit, named Honorius, literally lived 
for the last sixteen years of his life. Here he slept, 
and when he stretched himself out, or rather 
doubled himself up to rest (like those ‘folded 
flowers’ Mrs. Hemans so prettily tells us of, I sup- 
pose, for there was not room in the little cave for 
him to extend himself at full length)—in the 
fashion of the defunct babes in the wood, a few 
dead leaves formed his couch—both his mattress 
and coverlet—and his night-garment too, probably ; 
and he had not even a robin-redbreast for a valet, 
to aid him in arranging these, in his gloomy soli 
tude !—while a mishapen rough stone was his vey 
incommodious pillow, which must have givel him 
many a severe headache, one should imagine. 
Poor fellow! what a treasure would a well-knittel 
anti-macassar have been to him ! not to protect his 
cushion of granite from contact with Rowhelé 
infallible preservative, which he could not have bas 
the advantage of using, but to preserve his o* 
skull from the rough friction of such an apology 
for a bolster. However, notwithstanding this, 
and a multitude of acts of penance which 
annals of the Order to which this convent belong 
recount faithfully of him, Honorius lived to 
ninety-five. + nicht 

“ The hermit was indeed a ‘folded flower ™2 
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and day, in his solitary life of penance! Strange 
delusion! to think such mortifications can please 
Him who has given us all things richly to enjoy, 
with thankfulness and moderation. 

“ From the humblest of flowers he might have 
learned a nobler lesson; they, perhaps, fulfil their 
part better. ‘Of what use are fiowers?’ asked 
Hafiz of the philosopher, who had been rather 
severe on poets in the course of conversation. 
‘They are good to smell,’ replied the philosopher ; 
‘And I to smell them,’ rejoined the bard.— ‘They 
are good to smell!’—A pleasing quality, assuredly. 
I doubt if that much could be said of Honorius. 

“The road from the Cork Convent to the west 
continues for a good distance to wind in and out 
among the bold and jutting crags. For the most 
part, the ‘serra’ is formed of granite of unequal 
consistency ; the grains are large in some places, 
and small in others, and in some parts are very 
soft, so as to be with ease crushed by the hand, 
and in other portions extremely hard. The felspar 
it contains is generally of a greyish-tinged white, 
the mica black, and the quartz a dullwhite. Fine 
particles of magnetic iron mingle with them. Mag- 
netic iron is also found in the mountain-crests, 
having a thickness of several inches. In general 
the strata follow no regular direction ; and this, in 
addition to the confusedly-piled, and distorted, and 
rugged appearance of the crags and rocks, which 
are massed one above another in the most fantastic 
manner, favours the supposition that their origin 
was decidedly volcanic. Of this, indeed, there 
seems but little doubt. 

Tn descending from the mountain, the town of 
Collares, lying at some distance to the north-west, 
is discerned ; this town gives its name to the wine 
so well known in Portugal, called, like it, ‘ Col- 
lares.’ A late Portuguese writer describes it thus 
enthusiastically (the town, not the wine) :—‘ At 
about a league to the west of the town of Cintra, 
and ata distance of six leagues north-west from 
the city of Lisbon, above a fertile and verdurous 
vale, known by the appellation of the Varsea, is 
situated the ever-smiling town of Collares, which 
for the flow of its fairy fountains, the melody of its 
delightful birds, the delicious temperature of its 
air—which in the most oppressive heats of summer 
never fails to be fresh and exquisitely cool, like the 
atmosphere of tender spring,—the delicacy of its 
ich fruits, and the purity of its pellucid water, de- 
serves to be called a very paradise upon earth.’ 

“These extravagant commendations are, with- 
out doubt, overstrained and exaggerated ; but still 
the lovely valley of Collares, covered with orchards 
and smiling orange-groves, presents a truly pleas- 
Ing prospect. and contrasts itself exquisitely with 
the arid and naked mountains along whose base it 
so enchantingly spreads. As to the straggling 
town, poor and inconsiderable, it has little of 
interest. Some Roman inscriptions have been dis- 
covered near it, most of which are transcribed in 
the volume from which the description I have 
quoted was taken—a work written by the Viscount 
de Jurumenha, Around Collares the vineyards 
are small, and so cut up into petty portions by 
stone walls, that the country presents slightly the 
appearance of a chess-board. 

“* But there are other things more lovely in the 
neighbourhood of Collares; there grows the arbu- 
tus, gigantically high ; there flourish the wild olive, 
the colossal stone-pine, the chestnut, the plane, 
and the tulip. There the cork-tree is twisting 

itself into ten thousand gracefully grotesque shapes, 
With mistletoe depending in profusion from its 
branches, increasing the wildness of its appearance. 

€ oak, too, is found here in its kingly grandeur, 
odoriferous Jessamines abound in their fairy and 
starry beauty, while feathery fern adds its aérial 
lightness to the charm of the varied vegetation, 
and numerous parasitic plants climb about the 
trees, hiding the foliage and the branches often 
with their exuberance. Water-melons, wild straw- 
berries, Indian corn, rosemary, rhododendrons, ge- 
ranlums, orange-trees, lemon-trees, and many other 
delightful productions of Nature, all are beautifully 
confounded together in the fine season.” 


One of the chief incidents in Lady Wortley’s 





visit to Madeira was an excursion to the famed 
Curral :— 

‘* Of course we paid a visit to the Curral, the 
most celebrated spot in Madeira. We went with 
our Friends, Lord and Lady N The former, 
as well as myself, on horseback, and the latter on 
a capital pony. A’ hammock was provided for 
Vv ; however, she and Lady N—— took it by 
turns to ride and be carried in the hammock. 

‘* The hammock-bearers are a wonderfully hardy 
and enduring race. They will go for an almost 
incredible number of hours without requiring either 
rest or refreshment, except, perhaps, a cup of wine 
at long intervals. I am speaking, however, now, 
of the mountaineers; the hammock-men of the 
town are reported to be much more easily fatigued, 
and quite incapable, in general, of going the long 
distances their mountain brethren do with facility. 
Lord N. had, therefore, taken care to send to 
the country for those who attended us. 

‘*For a considerable distance the road is good, 
and very pleasant. We passed many charming 
pleasure-grounds and vineyards in the environs of 
the city. When we got among the mountains, our 
path lay along the brink of a very profound ravine. 
In some places the path was exceedingly narrow, 
and in one part, owing, probably, to some acci- 
dental circumstances, most likely the late very vio- 
lent rains (the most violent, they told us, they had 
experienced for many years), the road was entirely 
broken away ; for a little space, at least, nothing 
was left but about a hand’s-breadth of crumbling, 
earth, which could not have borne the horse. Over 
this he lightly hopped and skipped daintily and 
carefully! Yet let me not wrong him. I believe, 
in real truth, he stepped most soberly and seriously 
over it, but everything seemed inclined to dance 
and prance before my eyes, and under, and round, 
and beside, and above me, even the huge rocks 
themselves. I always feel I should never get well 
over the Al-Sirat Arch! I fixed my eyes very in- 
tently upon my steed’s ears in the meantime, as 
though critically examining their texture and 
colour, totally disregarding the glorious prospect 
spread beneath—far beneath, and high above me 
(particularly did I turn a ‘cold shoulder’ to the 
former) ; for on one side towered a rock, like a vast 
wall, to the clouds, and on the other side a nearly 
perpendicular precipice, lower and lower descended, 
down, down, till it might seem to an imagination 
rather excited by fear, to penetrate to those regions 
where the Spanish courtier said he would leave his 
salutation-giving friend, who, in rivalry of urbanity 
to his own courteous figurative compliment, ‘I bow 
down to the centre of the earth,’ had replied— 
‘And I to the infernal regions.’ ‘There I'll leave 
you,’ quoth Don Somebody. 

‘* Mine was a capital horse, one born and bred 
among the Spanish sierras, and imported into the 
island, I was told, by the governor; at any rate 
he had belonged to the governor, and he was 
reckoned one of the best horses on the island. He 
was called ‘General;’ the creature could scramble 
about like a monkey, almost. On this occasion he 
behaved beautifully, and marched along apparently 
with as sure a foot as a mountain mule, and with- 
out pausing to consider, too, which they sometimes 
do, and which dispassionate deliberation on their 
parts is rather an awful suspense to the rider, if 
the nerves are not entirely of iron. You do not 
feel quite sure that the animal may not have met 
with some reverses in life, and may be contem- 
plating taking a lover's leap down the grim abyss 
that is frowning beneath. Hideous fancies have 
time to creep into your mind. ‘General,’ how- 
ever, paused not; he went with the most steady 
air, right onward, though very slowly and dis- 
creetly, I truly believe; and glad was [ to be on 
the other side of this horrible little chasm, which I 
should hope now, for the sake of all visitors to the 
Curral, is thoroughly repaired and filled up. 

“*T have often wondered, particularly in Spain, 
why the horses you ride along narrow mountain 
tracks almost invariably choose to proceed along 
the outer and extreme edge of the perilous path. 
J never dared dispute the point with them, think- 














ing their instinct the best guide, but devoutly 








wishing they would condescend to prefer what, in 
my humble, human judgment, appeared so much 
the safest part of the very limited path, that is, the 
farthest from the brink. 

“‘T discovered the cause at length, after vainly 
asking many high authorities on the subject. The 
pack-mules are obliged to walk quite at the edge, 
on account of the burthen they carry, which sticks 
out on each side, while only just room enough is 
provided to allow for this, and the package on the 
inner side actually all but grazes the rock (of 
course, the exact capabilities of the path are nicely 
taken into due consideration by the muleteers, and 
the packing is accurately arranged accordingly). 
Horses, although not necessitated on this account 
to avoid the mountain-wall that bounds the slender 
road, always like to tread in the footmarks of those 
animals who have gone previously, and thus they 
pick their way along the extreme edge of the pre- 
cipice, placing their feet where the others have 
stepped. 

‘We passed many of the peasantry, among 
whom were a large number of women, most of 
them bearing huge and heavy loads upon their 
heads, unpleasant turbans of tubs, or of piles of 
various articles, and towers of baskets,—and 
almost all of them, poor creatures, looking old. 
They work extremely hard, and their food is scanty 
and bad,—their usual diet consisting of a little 
coarse bread and vegetables ; sometimes they have 
a spare allowance of fish. They were frequently 
accompanied by wretched, squalid-looking, hollow- 
eyed children: some of them also with their heads 
over-turbaned,—sadly encumbered with large bur- 
thens. 

‘One little boy we remarked was very pictu- 
resque ; he had some heaps of sticks, for firewood, 
I suppose, in his hands, the carapuca on his head, 
and the rest of his attire seemed to consist entirely 
of a flowing cloak and an old pair of short trousers, 
leaving his legs and feet bare. As to a shirt,— 
well, perhaps, he may have had a few apologies for 
rags of tattered shirt somewhere beneath the cloak. 

“‘The poor people whom we encountered along 
the narrrow path generally ranged themselves 
closely against the huge rocky wall, making them- 
selves as small as possible, to enable us to pass, 
and looking like so many statues or wax figures, 
remaining perfectly still and silent usually till we 
passed by. Some of them looked so weak and 
emaciated, poor things, that as they half tottered 
along beneath their ponderous loads, one felt they 
must be greatly exposed to the danger of making 
a false step, and being plunged into the yawning 
abyss by their side. However, they are so accus- 
tomed to these paths, that probably such an acci- 
dent never or very rarely occurs. At the worst 
places, Lady N-—— dismounted from her pony and 
walked. I confess I should be more frightened to 
do that than to ride, but I think she did not feel 
as much confidence in her pony as I did in my 
Spanish horse. 

‘« The hammock-bearers went on capitally; they 
carry a stick, which they are in the habit of insert- 
ing occasionally between the pole of the hammock 
and their shoulders: it seems a great relief to them, 
as, when one part of the shoulder becomes tired or 
sore, the weight is thus shifted to another part. 1 
frequently watched the hammock with admiration, 
as, skilfully conducted, it moved smoothly and 
steadily along before me, in its graceful sinuosity 
accommodating itself, apparently pliantly and 
yieldingly, to the continual unevenness of the 
frightful road. After passing in safety the very 
disagreeable bit of the xo path I have described, I 
became comparatively courageous, as beside that 
the rest seemed but little perilous. 

“T left off studying the natural appearances pre- 
sented by the ears of my ‘monture,’ and ventured 
to look down, above, and around. My admiration, 
however, was not wholly unaccompanied by slight 
horror. At this time the river displayed its gleam- 
ing waters, perhaps one thousand five hundred feet 
below us. Masses of rich and abounding vegeta- 
tion adorned the wild, bold, majestic scenery, vary- 
ing from the chestnut, conspicuous from its noble 
and elevated stature, to vast multitudes of brooms 
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and of heaths, spreading themselves about with 
marvellous prodigulity. 
* * * * 

*“We stopped at length at a spot where the 
scenery was indeed both beautiful and grand, and 
after dismounting from horse and hammock, walk- 
ing about among the rocks, and admiring it for 
some time, we bethought us of having recourse to 
the contents of our baskets. We therefore 
scrambled along a rather alarmingly slippery and 
steep place, to search for a rock where there was 
ample sitting accommodation. A glorious pros- 
pect we felt there must be,—and a glorious pros- 
pect there was! We paused to look around us. 
Some large birds, which I took to be eagles, were 
flying majestically over our heads, and brightly 
shone the azure, unclouded sky; while below us, 
at a vast depth, glistened the church of a quiet vil- 
lage, embosomed in smiling corn-fields, and among 
groves of vine-covered chestnuts, a perfect image 
of peace and repose, while around it grew in fan- 
tastical luxuriance the banana, the orange, and the 


-fig-tree. The church is brilliantly white, and looks 


almost like an alabaster toy: from the heights 
above. What a contrast did its tranquil, calm, 
and gladsome appearance present to the rugged 
precipices, and gigantic peaks, and frowning, 
cloud-capped steeps, that rose up in sombre, savage 
grandeur around it!” 


The frontispiece of the volume, drawn in 
Lady Emmeline’s best style, is at once silly 
and antiquated. 





Victoria; late Australia Felix, ov Port 
Phillip District of New South Wales ; 
being an Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Colony and its Gold Mines. 
By William Westgarth, late Member of the 
Legislative Council of Victoria. Oliver and 
Boyd. 

Tuts account of the colony of Victoria, by one 

who knows it well, and has held a high official 

position, is a truly valuable work. Of its 
early history an authentic sketch is presented, 
with statistical and descriptive notices of its 
present condition. Of the gold discoveries, 
which have wrought so great a revolution in the 
country, a full account is given, but not with- 
out ample details as to the other wealth and 
resources of the colony, and a narrative of its 
progress towards the flourishing state which 
it now presents. Truly marvellous has been 
the early history of this settlement. Scarcely 
half a century ago the coasts and harbours of 
Australia Felix were unknown even to geo- 
graphical science. In 1802, Lieutenant Mur- 
ray, in the Lady Nelson, first entered the har- 
bour of Port Phillip, followed in the same year 
by Captain Flinders, the distinguished Austra- 
lian explorer. In 1804, an attempt was made 
to form here a new penal settlement, but it 
was soon afterwards abandoned. For an in- 
terval of twenty years Port Phillip attracted 
no further attention. In 1835, two colonists, 

Mr. John Batman and Mr. John Pascoe 

Fawkner, formed separate settlements, and 

from that time the attention of the govern- 

ment and of the other colonists in New South 

Wales was directed to the country. In 1836, 

a resident magistrate was sent to Port Phillip, 

and the district began to be surveyed, and 

townships founded. ‘In less than twenty years 
from that time there are two great cities, 

Melbourne and Geelong, having between them 

a population of upwards of a hundred thousand 

souls, and the province arevenue of more than 

a million and a half sterling. The progress in 

one year is thus stated by Mr. Westgarth :— 
“‘ Wonderful indeed were the results of the Vic- 

toria gold-fields upon the wealth and commerce of 
the colony. The public revenue rese from its 


amount of 380,000/. in 1851, to 1,577,000/. in 
1852. In regard to trade and population, Mel- 
bourne, lately but the capital of Victoria, is 
already the chief city of Australia. The markets 
of the youngest colony now govern those of her 
surrounding seniors ; and the estimate of her cus- 
toms revenue for the present year 1853, under 
somewhat similar tariffs, exceeds that of all these 
other colonies put together. The value of the ex- 
ports of the colony for the year 1852, officially 
stated at about seven and a half millions sterling, 
is however found, upon a more accurate calcula- 
tion, which allows for gold exported during that 
year without official record, to have amounted to 
nearly fourteen millions sterling,—an amount con- 
siderably greater than the yearly export of the pro- 
duce of any other British colony, and amounting 
to one-fifth of the export of Britain itself on an 
average of several past years.” 


The effects of the gold discoveries on the 
town of Melbourne are described in a graphic 
manner :— 


‘* Melbourne, from a small town, expanded sud- 
denly into a city. Its streets swarmed with un- 
shaven chins and negligent attire. Thousands of 
pockets that were once occupied only by some scant 
remnant of hard-earned wages, were now oppressed 
with masses of solid gold; and hundreds of public 
houses were filled with crowds venting execrations, 
and rioting in extravagance and folly. “Robbery, 
} outrage, and murder prevailed by day and night ; 
and the penal settlement of the empire, close at 
hand, poured forth into so inviting a territory a 
steady felon stream, as from the open portals of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. True to its calling, this 
penal importation revelled in a region of gold and 
freedom, and carried the infamous romance of 
bush-ranging within the very boundaries of the 
capital. The police for the time were insufficient, 
inexperienced, and ineffective from continual de- 
sertion, and the want of arrangements suited to 
the sudden emergencies of the day. 

‘*Such is a view of some of the dark points of 
the general picture of Melbourne and of the colony, 
stirred up to unwonted conspicuousness in the first 
confusion of change. But a general brightness 
both of promise and reality still overspreads the 
scene. Manyevils, at least in their grosser aspects 
and effects, may be expected to disappear in the 
gradual lapse of time, and habituation to the new 
condition of the colony. 

‘*The increase in the expense of living soon be- 
came one of the most conspicuous features among 
the effects of the gold discoveries. Melbourne, in 
1852, might well claim the honour, the distinction 
of one kind at least, of being the most expensive 
place of residence in the world, California itself 
not excepted, although proverbial in this respect. 
Eight years previously, it presented merits of a 
precisely opposite character. In these earlier days 
when a loaf of bread could have been bought for 
4d., a leg of mutton for 6d., and a comfortable 
four-roomed cottage have been rented for 301. a- 
year, it was difficult to point out a country where 
such advantages were available at cheaper rates. 
But, in 1852, the loaf had advanced to 2., and 
the mutton to 6d. per lb. The comfortable cot- 
tage, if to be met with at all, was contentiously 
disputed for by a dozen applicants; and a tanta- 
lizing landlord had reconciled his conscience to a 
demand of 3007. or 400/. a-year. Servants’ wages 
had advanced from 20/. a-year to 50/. ; some had 
the assurance to demand 100/., many the inter- 
mediate gradations ; and the quality of the labour 
was not uncommonly in an inverse ratio to the 
wages. The supply of a house with the indispen- 
sables of wood and water occasioned a frightful 
bill at the year’s end, a load of the former having 
advanced from 5s. or 6s. to nearly as many pounds, 
and a cask of water out of the adjacent river from 
1s. to 5s. The broad shoulders of a porter were 


now almost a priceless luxury for the transport of 
baggage ; and the carter, with a summary bargain 
wherein the terms were generally his own, trimmed 
his fares between 6s. and 15s. for the various dis- 
A cabriolet and pair 
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ce 


might be hired for a day by a dexterous bargain 
for the trifle of half-a-dozen pounds; but this was 
a luxury in the indulgence of which few could 
compete with the diggers and other labourers, Tp 
those who had to maintain any position in society. 
a thousand a-year, which comprises so respectable 
an array of. means elsewhere, left nothing to spare 
in a very unassuming style of life in the city of 
Melbourne and the colony of Victoria.” 

The excitement caused by the discozery of 
the gold diggings, and the confusion of ‘the 
first rush of immigration, has now somewhat 
passed away, but the state of the colony for 
some time may be understood from scenes 
such as Mr. Westgarth records from his own 
observation :— 

“The dropping of the anchor of every arriving 
vessel was the usual signal for a war between the 
captain and his impatient crew, who must be forth- 
with ashore in order to proceed to the diggings, 
and who were often neither very nice in intimating 
their wishes, nor very long, in some fashion, of 
carrying them out. Entire crews, obstinate and 
refusing to work, were transferred to prison, to be 
again put on board when their ship was about to 
leave the port. 

“High words on such occasions came sometimes 
to blows, and ended in serious violence. One case 
which acquired celebrity was that of a vessel newly 
arrived at Geelong. The crew, on asking their 
discharge in order to proceed to the mines, were 
promised it after they had accomplished the deli- 
very of the cargo. Not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, they threatened to seize the boat; and the 
captain in his turn, arming himself with a pistol, 
declared he would shoot through the head the first 
man who advanced for that purpose. His threat 
being disregarded, the first person who came for- 
ward was shot accordingly, and fell dead upon the 
deck. The captain was then seized, lashed to the 
wheel, and abused by the infuriated crew ; and all 
as it appeared in the presence of a number of pas: 
sengers, who had remained, strangely one would 
think, quiet spectators of the scene. The crew 
made off, but were subsequently caught and 
punished; and the captain received an acquittal 
for the commission of the grave deed which he 
considered his duty had required of him. 

‘‘This state of things continued for some time, 
and an accumulation of one hundred three-masted 
vessels, many of them among the finest of British 
merchantmen, besides a still greater number of 
smaller craft, assembled at the port of Melbourne. 
attested at once the rising magnitude of colonial 
commerce, and the expense and inconvenience to 
which it was subjected. But amelioration grv 
dually appeared. Sailors, sick of the diggings, 
came flocking to their old haunts, and longing for 
their usual vocations. Jack, however skilled at 
ploughing the waters, made a very restless and in- 
different digger of the land. This became so cur 
rently known, that judicious shipmasters, on good 
terms with their crews, would enter into agree 
ments, that after discharging the cargo, the entire 
company, from the captain downwards, should pro 
ceed to the gold-fields, or in other instances that 
one-half should proceed there alternately. Although 
permitted to remain indefinitely amongst these sup- 
posed attractive scenes—a liberty in fact which it 
would have been useless to attempt to page 
the entire party, even to a man, might be foun 
again at duty within a fortnight. a 
compromises were thus made, but subject in 4 
instances to large advances of wages. ‘oh 

‘*Crews were readily engaged, although at hig 
rates, for inter-colonial voyages occupying brie <a 
tervals ; but for many months it was exceedingly 
difficult, indeed next to impossible, to man the 
vessels destined for remoter localities, such as 
Europe, India, and even New Zealand. Serious 
and incessant difficulty was therefore experience , 
both at Melbourne and Geelong, in despatching 
the numerous vessels that were charged == 
gold and other valuable exports of the colony: i 
emergency must he met at any erage “ 
the rates of pay rose proportionately. The ho 
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voyage had generally some attractions, particu- 
larly for the diggings’ sick tars; and when none 
would offer himself upon any terms for China or 
India, parties came forward, slowly indeed and 
reluctantly as compared with the demand, for the 
voyage to Britain. For a time, under these inaus- 
picious circumstances, the rate of pay was as high 
as 600, and upwards to each seaman ; and this 
was demanded to be paid down in gold upon the 
capstan before a hand would be put to the anchor- 
cable. The preparation for a departing ship was 
ascene of contest like a public auction. More 
than one vessel could seldom get away in the same 
day, or even within a wider compass of time. Cap- 
tains, compelled to leave their ships and their 
golden cargoes, and often with a very slender guar- 
dianship, were beating up through the town day 
and night for seamen; and it was upon an occa- 
sion of this kind that a robbery took place of 8000 
ounces of gold on board the ship Ne/son, in Hob- 
son's Bay, while lying at anchor ready in every- 
thing but her crew for departure for London. 

“Latterly, however, the supply of seamen has 
been greatly on the increase, and they are now 
easily obtainable in Melbourne at rates that, al- 
though still excessive, are gradually declining. 
These rates, during the first quarter of 1853, had 
settled down to about 45/. per man for the home- 
ward run, 40/. for India and other equidistant lo- 
calities, and at the rate of 8/. or 10/. per month for 
inter-colonial voyaging. Such local extremes na- 
turally effect their own cure. So high and scanty 
a market will soon be better stocked; and already 
for some time past seamen have been plentifully 
offering themselves in Britain for the Australian 
voyage at one shilling per day, and even at the 
nominal rate of one shilling for the outward run, 
in order that they might secure some of this golden 
harvest that attends the return voyage.” 


So many works have recently appeared on 
the gold regions, and the scenes of the diggings 
are so familiarly known in this country, that 
more interest will probably be felt in Mr. 
Westgarth’s account of some of the other oc- 
cupations of the eed From his account of 
Australian pastoral life here is the description 
of a “squatting station,” in districts remote 
from the bustle of the towns and of the 
gold fields :— 


“The ‘Homestead,’ as the head-quarters are 
termed, might still recal, by a lingering primitive- 
ness of outward aspect, the early days of Port 
Phillip squatting. But time and prosperity had 
proved strong temptations to improvement; and 
the romantic mind of some earlier squatter, which 
delighted in the spectacle of the pristine simplicity 
of the bush, might be shocked at the display of 
modern conveniences and luxuries, This would 
particularly strike him when he had transferred his 
view to the inside of that homestead which he was 
Wont in old times to term emphatically ‘the huts.’ 
Tnstead of chairs and tables, couches and benches, 
roughly put together during long leisure hours by 
the squatter himself or his servants, there might 
now be seen the most elegant English-made maho- 
gany, soft easy chairs, and beds beyond description 
comfortable. The original home-made furnishings, 
at first condemned to the kitchen, had possibly been 
transferred from thence to the fire, unless preserved 
by the curious as relics of exploded barbarism. 

Some there were whose ambition, breaking 
through the ties that connected them with the ori- 
ginal homestead, led them to select adjacent sites 
whereon they constructed substantial or elegant 
mansions. A feeling of general confidence pre- 
vailed, even some years prior to the Orders in 
Council, that the parties who made these substan- 
tial buildings and improvements upon lands still 
the property of the crown would not in the end be 
sufferers, even under the necessity of bringing the 
station or any part of it to sale. This was of 
course a reasonable and therefore a well grounded 
Prospect, and took away from the feeling of risk 


hat would have otherwi " 
tian e otherwise attended these opera 





“There was generally, however, a disposition to 
linger around the good old home. If it had passed 
through several purchasers, every successive occu- 
pant had put a hand to it, Every member of the 
family had some dear little corner; and the fair 
hand of a mistress, if the place were so fortunate 
and blessed, had decreed the immortality of ‘the 
huts’ by innumerable personal offices. Inside were 
the endless ornaments and appliances that fitted 
every crevice of the antiquated apartments. With- 
out were to be seen the creepers trained around the 
rude little windows; the geraniums and fuchsias, 
the jessamine and verbena, that had gradually been 
marshalled in a pleasing array before the rustic 
veranda; and at a step beyond was the delightful 
little underground dairy, from whence, with each 
returning morn, came the sweetest butter and the 
richest cream. All this bundle of associations ac- 
quired, like the rolling snowball, irresistible power 
with the march of time, and opposed a formidable 
barrier of rural beauty to every temptation of pros- 
perity or example that suggested a more fashion- 
able display. 

‘*The homestead, then, with successive additions 
and enlargements, came at length to have much 
the appearance of a small village or an irregular 
street. A friend in the squatting line, who had a 
considerable clachan of this sort, felt his impor- 
tance once somewhat flattered by the mistake of 
several travellers, who inquired of his bullock- 
driver, his shepherd, or his hut-keeper (idlers about 
town as they must have been mistaken for), what 
street they had got into, and whereabouts was the 
inn. These edifices are generally built of slabs, of 
a kind of timber that splits readily, and is abundant 
throughout the country. Besides the proprietor’s 
residence, they consist of the dwellings of the ser- 
vants at the homesteads, the store-room, the dairy, 
the stable, sheds, and so forth, each structure indi- 
vidually having a very unpretending appearance, 
although imposing from a distance in the general 
effect. This is particularly the case when seen 
from afar through the open forest, or upon the ver- 
dant grassy slopes, where, without any arriére 
pensée of an equivocal quotation, ‘’tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view.’ ; 

‘* Upon any considerable station the homestead 
is not by any means the only establishment, if one 
may use this term. There are, besides, what are 
called ‘out-stations,’ which form the centres of 
sub-divisions of the run, and to which a flock of 
sheep is attached, under the care of a shepherd and 
hut-keeper. The former tends the sheep during 
the day, the latter attends to the cooking depart- 
ment—generally a very simple and monotonous 
vocation, and also shifts the hurdles for the camp- 
ing ground of the sheep during the night. This 
last is an important duty. It should be done daily, 
and with judgment as to the ground, which should 
be of a dry description, with a slight incline of the 
surface. Moisture under foot, and particularly 
that from rich earth, is very unfavourable, and en- 
genders or promotes the foot-rot—an obstinate and 
destructive malady among sheep. The quarters 
forming the out-station consist usually of a small 
slab hut, possessing at most two, but sometimes 
only one apartment. Occasionally, however, upon 
very extensive stations, the accommodations are 
superior, and comprise a kind of secondary home- 
stead under responsible management, having at- 
tached to it several out-stations.” 

To colonial society in its various aspects a 
separate chapter is devoted, from which we 
give some interesting passages :— 


general prosperity will effectually prevent. } 
masses who arrived to-day are thrust into competi- 
tion with those who came yesterday. 


iuto unsuitable vocations. 








‘‘This inpouring of population from without is 
the means of a degree of rapid progression that 
cannot of course be accomplished otherwise; but it 
ever exposes society to an unsettled aspect, and to 
scenes of distress and misery that no —- 

e 


The anxiety 
to find employment causes large numbers to rush 
The want for a time at 
first of accommodations and domestic comfort, the 
| personal exposure to change and inclemency of 


weather, the bad health or death of friends and 
protectors, —all these, combined with the sorrow- 
ing reminiscences of far-distant friends and home, 
impress simultaneously thousands of new colonists 
with disheartening feelings of anxiety and vexa- 
tion. 

“These feelings gradually pass away as a settled 
employment is acquired, and some share expe- 
rienced of the general prosperity. But this settle- 
ment usually involves some interval of time, during 
which the incessant tide of immigration is ever 
supplying fresh victims to the exigencies of a new 
home. Cases of suicide have repeatedly occurred 
in the first intensities of disappointment, and some 
who despaired, not indeed ot life generally, but of 
life in Victoria, as far as regarded a customary 
measure of enjoyments, appeared glad to escape 
elsewhere, or to return once again, although poorer 
than before, to their native land. With more rea- 
son and consideration, colonists, who have acquired 
property and retired from active business, have 
lately felt disposed to remove their families from 
the expense and discomforts attending the present 
social dismemberment of the colony, and for a time 
at least to betake themselves to other localities, 
where the hundreds or thousands of their annual 
incomes may procure them more enjoyments and 
more consideration than they can meet with amongst 
a crowd of rivals in golden Victoria. 

“It is the condition and features of this appa- 
rently confused medley of human beings we are now 
to look into, and thus to ascertain how promptly is 
the mass smoothed down into an orderly English 
aspect. Such is the case at least with the great 
bulk of such society, although there is ever on its 
outskirts some partial contentions of a less happy 
aspect. 

“‘ Change of fortune is the constant feature of a 
thriving colony. The change is not always for 
the better, but it is soin the great proportion of 
cases—a circumstance that imparts alike vigour 
and exciting novelty to the social picture. Hope 
is ever conspicuous in the mind of the Victorian, 
imparting all its vivacious characteristics; and the 
Australian climate has often monopolized the whole 
credit for a joyousness of life that is due, in part at 
least, to the effect of other Australian circum- 
stances.” 


When the time arrives for the Australian 
colonies being independent of the mother 
country, the author considers that republican 
institutions will certainly be established :— 


**Our colonies are certainly republics whenever 

they separate from the parent state. To conceive 
them pondering over any other form of government, 
and deliberately instituting those inequalities of 
old societies that have acquired their root in re- 
mote time and in a totally different condition of so- 
ciety, is an idea entirely foreign to our age and 
people. These inequalities of long established go- 
vernments bear up successfully against the levelling 
pressure of modern progress by virtue of circum- 
stances which have never existed in colonies, and 
which cannot be created now by commands either 
from within or from without. We may admire the 
long settled and delicately adjusted forms of our 
parent government, the successive gradations of 
anciently instituted ranks, like a ladder for the am- 
bition of genius and attainments; we may possibly 
prefer such institutions for our colonies; but for 
these colonies they are simply unattainable, nor is 
it reasonable to suppose that the laborious fabric of 
a thousand years’ adjustment can be transferred 
like so much railway machinery to run without 
‘accidents’ upon the new Australian as upon the 
old British line. The effort to engraft such inequa- 
lities tends merely to agitate and divide society ; 
and the measure of successful ingenuity with which 
any step may be taken in this direction appears to 
me only the measure of a present social jarring and 
of a future political difficulty; for every such step 
must be eventually retaken.” 


The account of the newspaper press of Vic- 
toria will be read with interest. In 1838, a 
manuscript gazette was issued, under the aus- 








* 625 copies. 
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pices of Mr. Fawkner, called ‘The Settlement,’ 
with commercial advertisements and para- 
graphs of local intelligence. When the print- 
ing machinery arrived from England the paper 
was published under the name of ‘The Mel- 
bourne Advertiser.’ Before 1840, ‘The Port 
Phillip Gazette’ and ‘Port Phillip Herald,’ 
both semi-weekly papers, were commenced. 
In 1849, there were three daily papers in 
Melbourne, the population then being onl 
18,000. Of one of these, ‘The Argus,’ whic 
Mr. Westgarth says, in point of dimensions, 
number of advertisements, and extent of cir- 
culation, may worthily be called ‘The Times’ 
of the southern hemisphere, a detailed account 
is given, as forming a significant and interest- 
ing leaf in colonial history :— 


‘¢*The Argus’ was founded in October 1848, and 
superseded ‘The Melbourne Argus,’ a paper es- 
tablished shortly before. The paper was at this 
time in a small and rather a declining way, having 
with a semi-weekly publication a circulation of 
The advertisements yielded about 
131. weekly, and the weekly expenses were about 
301. The field was at this time occupied by two 
other papers, published daily, and superior to their 
young rival in circulation and advertisements. In 
June 1849, the ‘Argus’ assumed a daily issue, and 
towards the end of 1851, amidst a contentious 
editorial rivalry, it was generally considered to 
have attained the first position. The advertise- 
ments then yielded 80/. weekly, and the circula- 
tion had risen to 1500. 

“‘The great era of the gold discoveries had 
now overtaken Australia, and with it there fell 
upon the press, in a pre-eminent degree, all those 
expenses and difficulties that we have elsewhere 
had occasion to notice in the other colonial voca- 
tions. One of the rival broadsheets now retired 
from the contest, under the pressure alike of these 
reigning troubles, and of a considerable offer for 
goodwill and material from the ‘ Argus’ proprietors. 
The paper thus discontinued was the representative 
of the original ‘ Melbourne Advertiser,’ which had 
successively adopted the titles of ‘The Port Phillip 
Patriot’ and ‘The Daily News,’ under which latter 
denomination it fell into the arms of the rising 
‘ Argus,’ whose popular sympathies and extreme 
democratic politics were now extending its im- 
portance with a rapidity that already imparted a 
view of its approaching destiny. 

“‘Three thousand pounds had been paid for the 
‘Daily News,’ which left to its purchasers about 
600 new subscribers, a considerable addition of 
advertisements, and, above all, the advantage of a 
fast-printing machine, by which 1000 copies per 
hour could be thrown off. The importance of the 
last addition was soon manifest. The effects of the 
gold were overspreading the colony with a perfect 
avalanche of commercial and social necessities, all 
seeking their various objects through the medium 
of the local press. In May 1852, the weekly re- 
ceipts for advertising had risen to between 250/. 
and 300/., and the circulation to 5000. 

‘“‘The ‘ Argus’ was now reputed to stand second 
only to the ‘Times’ and ‘ Advertiser’ of the me- 
tropolis in the British dominions. It had already 
passed all its Australian contemporaries, including 
the ‘Sydney and Morning Herald,’ a long esta- 
blished daily paper, whose rare temper for a colo- 
nial publication had given it a high status, and the 
large circulation, as was then understood, of 
3500 to 4000 copies. At this time a reduction was 
made in the price of the ‘Argus’ to the extent of 
one-third, on the spirited view that a still more 
general diffusion would occasion an enlarged ad- 
vertising. This change proved eminently success- 
ful. In July of the same year, only two months 
afterwards, the paper doubled its size, and in the 
following February another sheet was still added. 
The weekly receipts for advertisements had now 
reached 800/. 

‘The circulation had increased so rapidly of 
late, that at this time the mechanical appliances of 
the colony were scarcely adequate to reach the very 





extreme of demand. Ten thousand five hundred 
copies were thrown off daily, and the possibilities 
of further circulation were held in abeyance until 
the office was: possessed of more adequate appli- 
ances. This daily circulation was superior to 
that of three leading metropolitan papers, according 
to Stamp Office data, namely, the ‘ Daily News,’ 
the ‘Morning Herald,’ and the ‘Morning Chro- 
nicle’ combined. 

“The ‘Argus’ was at this time printed by 
means of four different machines, which were in 
almost constant’ operation. The hands employed 
in all departments amounted to one hundred 
and forty. As some specimen of the expenses 
attending the coionial press, it may be remarked 
that while compositors are usually paid in Britain 
at the rate of 8d. or 9d. ‘per thousand,’ the 
payment in the ‘ Argus’ office is 2s. per thousand. 
The price of this immense paper, with its 
voluminous reading matter, commercial and 
shipping intelligence, and upwards of 2000 ad- 
vertisements, is three halfpence to each town 
subscriber, whose paper is delivered each morning 
at his residence. The cost of the mere paper, laid 
down in the colony, was at this time stated to be 
over 1}d. per copy, and the expenses were esti- 
mated at 14d. more. On the occasion of each of 
the semi-weekly mail days, when editions for the 
country were further required, it was computed 
that sixteen miles of paper of the ordinary news- 
paper width were issued from the office ; and this 
mass being printed as usual on both sides, it thus 
formed thirty-two miles of printing. 

‘This newspaper has all the appearance of still 
maintaining unimpaired that rapid progression I 
have indicated, to which, indeed, a more free de- 
velopment will be shortly given by the aid of 
superior mechanical appliances, and by adequate 
supplies of paper, which were ever falling short of 
the voracious demands, and which now form in the 
course of a year a quantity sufficient to freight 
entirely one of that immense fleet of shipping whose 
departure to her important offshoots of Australia is 
now a daily spectacle to the mother country.” 


The extracts which we have given will show 
the variety of the subjects contained in Mr. 
Westgarth’s volume. In the Appendix a 
number of official and statistical documents 
are given, presenting an important record of 
the past history and present condition of the 
colony. The notices of the scenery, climate, 
productions, and resources of the country, 
with other descriptive parts of the work, are 
valuable in their information, and written in 
an agreeable and interesting style. The con- 
cluding reflections, on the position and pros- 
pects of Victoria, display ability and good 
sense, and the suggestions of the author de- 
serve the attention both of private emigrants 
and of authorities at home and in the colony. 
An excellent map, engraved by Messrs. John- 
ston, of Edinburgh, is prefixed to the volume. 





Journal of a Residence in the Danubian 
Principalities, in the Autumn and Winter 
of 1853. By Patrick O’Brien. Bentley. 

Many works are at present appearing to meet 

the desire naturally felt for information as to 

the countries likely to be the seat of the 
impending war. The journal of Mr. O’Brien 
contains the report of one who has recently 
visited the Danubian Principalities, and his 
narrative and descriptions are such as will 
prepare for the intelligent reading of the 
despatches and correspondence that will pro- 
bably occupy much space in the public journals 
for some time to come. We give specimens 
of the subjects on which Mr. O’Brien’s book 
affords acceptable information. He left Con- 
stantinople in September of last year, in the 
Austrian steamer Fernando I, for the mouth 





of the Danube, his arrival at which is thy 
described, with an account of the actual state 
of the navigation of that portion of the river:-— 


‘*On the morning following our departure from 
Varna, we anchored at about a mile from the 
mouth of the Danube. There being only six feet 
of water above the bar, we could not approach 
nearer, The expanse of muddy water before ws 
was strewed with wrecks. There was something 
fearfully desolate in the scene. Where the water 
was shallow, the dark hulls of ships were peering 
above the yellow tide, like half-covered corpses, 
and in other places, the masts alone of the sunicy 
vessel were seen rising up from the water, like the 
outstretched arms of a drowning man. Stranded 
on the shore was the large hull of a Dutch-buil 
vessel, rotting in the sun, and close to us wer 
some men in boats, trying to fish up the cargo ofa 
vessel which had gone down the day before. With. 
in the bar was another steamer waiting to convey 
us up the Danube. We crossed to it in a barge, 
with her sails set, for the wind was fair ; she was, 
moreover, pulled by six men, and towed by another 
six-oared boat, with sails also set. In about an 
hour, we reached the steamer waiting for us in the 
Danube, and having breakfasted on board, we 
landed for the purpose of looking at the town of 
Sulina. 

“* Sulina belongs to Russia. It is composed of 
a double row of one-storied wooden houses, strag- 
gling along the river-side, with a dreary marsh be- 
hind them. Most of the houses are built upon 
piles, in the midst of pools of putrid water, which 
oozes out from the neighbouring marsh. The place 
is reeking with fevers in the summer months, and 
is almost uninhabitable from the cold in winter. 
Pilots, fishermen, tavern-keepers, and lightermen, 
with a few Russian soldiers and a Greek priest or 
two, form the population of the town of Sulina. I 
counted more than two hundred vessels of different 
sizes at anchor in the river. Some had been there 
for three months, unable to get over the bar! 
almost every attempt to get to sea had proved fatal 
since the beginning of the month of June ; andall 
efforts to cut a channel through the bar appear to 
have been abandoned. A Russian dredging-vessel 
was lying idle at the mouth of the river, and judg- 
ing from the mud with which it was encrusted, and 
its otherwise filthy and neglected appearance, it 
must have been unemployed for a long time. Close 
to the dredging-vessel was a Russian gun-boat. 
The only person on her deck was a long marine, in 
a mud-coloured great coat, hanging over the bul- 
wark, and dropping bits of straw into the tide. 
According to the treaty of Adrianople, the island 
of St. George, on which Sulina is built, as well as 
the other islands of the Danube, ought to be unin- 
habited. The Russians, however, built a quaran- 
tine station at the south-eastern point of Lati 
Island, and shortly after they raised the little town 
of Sulina, of which they constituted themselves the 
masters. At the opposite point of St. Georges 
island, at the entrance of the channel, the Russians 
have also built a quarantine station. The rest of 
the island of St. George is a desolate swamp. 

‘‘Independent of other causes, the lownesa of 
the water over the bar, at the mouth of the 
Danube, since last June, would have been suffi 
cient to stagnate the commerce of Ibraila and 
Galatz. And yet it seems to me, that with a little 
good will on all sides, nothing would be easier than 
to keep a passage open through the bar, of from 
fourteen to sixteen feet deep. Lt will be seen from 
the hard pull which we had from the steamer ® 
Sulina, that the current must have been very 
strong; it must have been running at least. five 
knots an hour. All, therefore, that is required, 
would be to rake up the sand, of which the bar 8 
composed, and the force of the current would catty 
it away. A dredging vessel constructed with rakes, 
and not buckets, would easily effect this. i 
piles on either side would, of course, keep es 
channel permanently open ; but without going 
this expense, the dredging-vessel, properly work 
could make a safe passage for ships, drawing eve? 
twelve feet of water, during the summer months. 
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“The St. George’s Channel, which runs between 
the other side of the island and the Bulgarian bank 
of the river, might also be made navigable. In the 
shallowest parts there are twelve feet of water ; 
and the water over the bar, which is at the mouth 
of this channel, varies at different points from seven 
to fourteen feet. No regular soundings have, how- 
ever, yet been made, and no buoys laid down ; no 
vessels; therefore, can attempt that passage. The 
Kilia Channel, which runs between the island of 
Lati and Bessarabia, is navigable through its 
whole length ; but being in the power of Russia, 
it is never entered by ships of any other nation. 

‘There is no country more deeply interested in 
rendering the Danube navigable at its mouth than 
England, and it is England alone that has showna 
sincere and constant desire to effect that object. 
In 1851, the exports from Ibraila by sea amounted 
to 778,1571., and its imports up the Danube to 
334,0781. The exports from Galatz by sea in the 
same year amounted to 496,368/., and the imports 
up the Danube to 374,233/., making in all a sum 
for imports and exports of 1,982,836/. British 
subjects and British ships have the principal share 
in this trade; it is, therefore, the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to exert its influence to re- 
move, as far as possible, all obstructions to the free 
navigation of the entrance of the Danube.” 

The appearance of Russian troops, as they 
were first seen by the author, is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“T left Ibraila to return to Galatz by land. 
These carriages are the best public conveyances in 
the town, and as the road was everywhere covered 
with a thick carpet of dust, I did not feel the 
absence of springsso much. Outside the town, we 
passed a Russian camp of two thousand men. 
After about an hour and a-half quick driving, we 
reached the banks of the Sereth, the boundary 
between Wallachia and Moldavia. Here I had to 
show the pass which was given me by the police of 
Ibraila. We crossed the river over a bridge of 
pontoons, made about two months before by the 
Russians; and on reaching the opposite side | had 
again to show my pass to the Moldavian police- 
officer. The river is about two hundred feet wide, 
and is of the same muddy tint as the Danube. 
About a quarter of an hour before reaching the 
river, we had passed through a village, in which 
were stationed five hundred Russian soldiers. 
They were turning out for parade as we went 
through. They appeared, in general, well made, 
soldierly-looking fellows, especially the non-com- 
missioned officers, who were mostly men between 
thirty and forty years of age, with a stern veteran 
look. The uniform was a green coatee, with white 
painted cross-belts and white trousers. They wore 
helmets, something like those of the London fire- 
brigade. The point, which rises to about four 
inches from the top of the helmet, is made of brass, 
and on the front is the eagle of Russia, of the 
same metal. The muskets had percussion locks, 
and the barrels were polished and had brass rings 
round them, and seemed altogether to be modelled 
on the common French firelock. They carried 
their greatcoats in a round leather case on the top 
of their knapsacks, which were made of cow-hide. 
I observed that they did not wear highlows like 
our soldiers, but Wellington boots. The uniform 
worn by these men I have since learned to be that 
OF age: all the Russian infantry of the line. 
nen the Russian soldier returns to his quarters, 
'e instantly puts aside his helmet, coatee, cross- 
elts, and trousers, and turns out in his drawers, 
Le all below the knee, till they are met by 
the Wellington boot, and he wears a flat foraging 
- of dark cloth, and a fawn-coloured great coat, 
: 's gathered in at the waist and comes down 
e oc It is in this dress that he performs 
dl atigue duty. I am sorry to say that the bright 
Clean appearance of the Russian soldier when on 
pate 1s confined to the surface, for his shirt, 
“Tawers, and other under-garments are generally 
an alarming state of dirt.” : 


A short time after, another detachment of 


© iussian army was encountered, the im- 








pression produced by which was more favour- 
able. en there exists discipline so perfect, 
and enthusiasm so strong, the power of such 
an enemy must not be underrated :— 

‘*They had that staid, soldierly look which is 
the effect of severe discipline. This I observed to 
be the characteristic of nearly all the Russian sol- 
diers that I have seen in the Principalities. The 
exceptions are the young recruits, who of course 
are not yet properly formed. I have never ob- 
served any appearance of light-heartedness among 
the Russian soldiers even when off duty. It is 
true that at times, in marching, whole battalions 
sing in chorus either the national anthem, which 
is a fine, solemn air, or some wild melody, gene- 
rally of a warlike character, interspersed with sharp 
cries and an occasional shrill whistle. These latter 
songs are particularly animated and spirit-stirring, 
and the quick rattle of the drum, which is the sole 
instrumental accompaniment, increases their excit- 
ing character. To the listener there is something 
sublime in thus hearing thousands of manly voices 
blended together in chorus, uttering sentiments of 
devotion to God and the Emperor, or of fierce de- 
fiance to the enemies of the Czar. But even in 
these exhibitions the sternness of military rule is 
seen. Upon the faces of the men thus engaged no 
trace of emotion is visible; their tread is measured ; 
their forms are erect; they are obeying a command, 
and not an impulse. The emotions of the heart 
seem to have been drilled into order, and expres- 
sions of love or anger, devotion or revenge, are 
only awakened by the voice of their commander.” 

Near Bucharest, Mr. O’Brien saw a review 
of eighteen thousand Russian troops by Prince 
Gortschakoff :— 

“‘The vast plains of Wallachia are admirably 
adapted for displays of this kind, or for the more 
serious operations of actual war. There was not a 
wall or hedge, and scarcely a tree, to impede the 
movement of the troops. There were about 
eighteen thousand men present. They at first 
formed in line, with the artillery on the extreme 
left, and next to them the cavalry, composed of 
lancers and hussars, and then came the infantry. 
The infantry, regiment by regiment, then broke 
into open column of companies, and marched past 
the General. Each company, as it passed before 
the Prince, cheered, and the light troops ran by in 
double time for about two hundred yards, cheering 
all the way. The cavalry marched by in squa- 
drons, each squadron cheering when they came in 
front of the Commander-in-chief; and a body of 
Hulans, who waited some little time behind, went 
past at a charge, shouting wildly. The light artil- 
lery also went past at full gallop. Each regiment 
of infantry then formed in close column, with the 
cavalry and artillery on their rear. They were in 
all a magnificent body of troops, and went through 
the different movements with wonderful precision. 
The effect of the great mass of infantry formed in 
close column, with the sun sparkling on their 
helmets, was very fine. Seen at a distance, it 
looked like a lake of flame. When the inspection 
was over, the troops marched off the ground to 
their respective quarters, each body as it passed 
singing the national anthem, or some war-song. 
Prince Gortschakoffe is more than sixty years of 
age, but he is firm and erect, and has all the appear- 
ance of a veteran soldier. None of the generals 
under his orders seem less than fifty years old, and 
all have the same stern, war-worn look.” 

Of the present condition of the Principali- 
ties a mt chee et report is given, and the 
author offers suggestions for the future dis- 
posal of these countries, if the Allies succeed 
in expelling the Russians :— 

‘‘ Humanity demands that something should be 
done by the great powers of Europe for the ame- 
lioration of these Principalities. Under the present 
system they are exposed to the invasion of a Rus- 
sian army, on the slightest pretext, and they are 
afterwards forced to pay the expenses of the occu- 
pation, and to support, to a great extent, those 
foreign troops whilst they remain in the country. 





In the present quarrel between Russia and the 
Porte, the Moldo- Wallachians, without a shadow 
of justice, are made the first victims. Their com- 
merce is ruined, the industry of the country is sus- 
pended ; the peasant is dragged from the cultiva- 
tion of his fields to transport the baggage of a 
foreign army, his house is occupied and his scanty 
store of food eaten by the soldiers of another nation. 
The farmers cannot pay their landlords, for the 
produce of their land is rotting in the open air at 
the ports of the Danube, for want of the means of 
transport. The forage and other stock brought to 
the markets of Bucharest and the other towns of 
the Principalities, are sold at a price fixed by the 
Russian Commissariat ; a price which was estab- 
lished in the abundant season of last June, and 
which is less than half what the same produce 
ought to bring at the present time. It is evident 
that if this state of things be permitted to last, 
these Principalities, notwithstanding the immense 
resources with which they are endowed by nature, 
must fall to ruin. : 

‘* Hospodars, with a divan chosen in the corrupt 
way I have shown, by Russia and Turkey, are evi- 
dently not a proper form of government for these 
countries. Let an end be put to the intrigues by 
which these princes are elected and afterwards de- 
posed. Let these two Principalities, which are 
capable of supporting twenty millions of souls, be 
raised into an independent power. Let a ruler be 
chosen for them from amongst the royal families of 
Germany, or even amongst the members of the 
Imperial houses of Austria or Russia. Let a 
regular dynasty be formed, and an end will be put 
to those wretched plots which thwart the authority 
of the Prince and lead to his downfall ; plots in 
which the Boyards, jealous of the head of the State, 
and anxious to occupy his place, sacrifice the public 
weal in the hope of gratifying their own ambition. 
The example of a well-organized Court, with a vir- 
tuous and able prince at its head, would do more 
to eradicate the remnants of Oriental corruption 
which still exist in these countries, and to substi- 
stute in their place sentiments of honour, of 
patriotism, and of truth, than all the censures of 
the press, or the remonstrances of foreign powers. 
Let the integrity of the new nation be guaranteed 
as was that of Greece, and the Pruth would be no 
longer too feeble a barrier against the inroads of 
Russia, nor a simple line of boundary, a useless 
obstacle to the encroachments of Austria. Peace 
would at length, after long centuries of turmoil and 
intrigue, visit these unhappy countries. Moldo- 
Wallachia might then become, in reality, the 
granary of Europe, and, under an independent go- 
vernment, with rational institutions, would share 
in all those advantages of progressive civilization 
which have been hitherto denied to it by its de- 
plorable position. You cannot expect the virtues 
of patriotism from men who have in reality no 
country, that is to say, where the aggregate of the 
people of whom they form a part is not bound 
together by equitable social laws ; nor can you ex- 
pect that the higher moral and intellectual qualities 
of a nation will develop themselves under a govern- 
ment which is too corrupt to appreciate such quali- 
ties or to give them encouragement.” 


Mr. O’Brien gives some interesting notices 
of the social and political state of the Greeks 
under the Turkish rule. Of the government 
of the Bavarian king, Otho, we think he is 
inclined to speak far too favourably; but 
there is no question as to the great advances 
made in late years by the Greeks, and we 
only wish that they could secure some form 
of wider nationality. But the attempt to gain 
this by insurrection atthe present crisis could 
only result, if successful, in their subjection to 
Russian influence and power. If the Western 
European Powers cen bring the existing 
troubles in the East to a satisfactory settle- 
ment, their noblest work would be the im- 
provement of the condition of the Greeks, if 
not by total emancipation from Turkish 
power, at least by securing more complete 
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equality as subjects of the Porte. The time 
for re-establishing a Greek Empire at Con- 
stantinople is not yet come, though this will 
probably be the alternative, when it is found 
to be impossible to maintain “ the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire.” Mr. O’Brien then 
commences his account of Greece and the 
Greeks, as he has observed them :— 


‘* Tt has been the fashion for some years past to 
decry the kingdom of Greece, its government, and 
its laws. I have been well acquainted with that 
country since 1843, for I arrived there in that year 
on board the same British frigate which brought 
Mavrocordato, who after the revolution was ap- 
pointed prime-minister. I could never discover 
any but a very flimsy basis for all this abuse. 
The evils which do exist in the country spring 
entirely from its poverty and its weakness, and the 
only remedy for them is to find some measure 
which would render the country stronger and more 
prosperous. In these days the power and wealth 
of a nation depend chiefly on its commerce. The 
commerce of Greece is very limited, and for this 
reason—that its soil is, for the greater part, unpro- 
ductive, and its population small, and, generally 
speaking, poor. Patras and Syra are the only 
towns of any commercial importance. Patras has 
an export trade in currants; and Syra owes its 
comparative prosperity to its position, which is 
admirably adapted for transit trade. It cannot be 
said that the Greeks are either idle or ignorant; 
they make the most of the few local advantages 
which they possess. The trade of Patras and Syra 
have been developed to their utmost limits since 
the independence of the country has been esta- 
blished. Those Greeks who could not find an 
opening in their own country have carried their 
talents and their spirit of enterprise elsewhere. 
Within the last few years they, by their unwearied 
activity, have absorbed the whole trade of the 
Levant; and the millions which are yearly ex- 
ported from Great Britain to the Mediterranean 
pass through their hands. One of the richest 
banking-houses in the world at the present day is 
that of Baron Sina at Vienna, who is a most 
patriotic Greek, and Consul-General and Agent for 
King Otho in Austria. The house of Mr. Ralli, 
Consul-General for Greece in London, holds a very 
high place amongst the commercial establishments 
of Great Britain. Mr. Ralli has large commercial 
houses in Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Odessa, 
and Calcutta, and at different ports of the Medi- 
terranean. There are no people who have so 
strong a spirit of national union amongst them as 
the Greeks. Their general prosperity and success 
in foreign countries is almost entirely owing to this 
sentiment. They mutually assist each other, and 
this is the reason why in most of the commercial 
crises the Greek houses have remained intact, 
whilst many of greater pretensions, both British 
and foreign, became bankrupt. When a Greek is 
prosperous in the world he extends his assistance 
to all his relations, and never denies a claim made 
upon him in the name of his country.” 


Education seems to be on the increase, of 
which the following evidences will be read 
with interest :— 


‘‘ 1t cannot be said the Greeks are ignorant, for 
the university of Athens is at present the first seat 
of ancient Greek learning in Europe. Modern 
Greek, which only a few years ago was studied 
solely by some Fanariot families, is now spoken 
with purity by millions of the Greek race. There 
is not a town or village throughout Greece that has 
not a college or a school paid by the nation. I 
remember visiting, not long ago, a little village 
about twelve miles from Nauplia, on the sea-shore. 
The inhabitants were very poor—some of the 
poorest in all Greece-—but they had a school. The 
wretched people toiled at the meagre soil from 
morning till night to keep the wolf from the door; 
and though their children might have aided them 
in their labour, yet they thought it their first duty 
to send their little ones to school. I visited this 


S€mbled. They were supplied with slates and 
ooks by the commune, but writing-paper was an 
expensive luxury which was only given to the more 
advanced pupils. The beginners learned to write 
upon the saud. There was a long board, with a 
ledge round it, strewed with a thin layer of fine 
sea-sand, and before this eight or ten little creatures 
were standing, and with their chubby fingers were 
drawing upon the sand their alphas and omegas 
under the direction of a monitor. They all pulled 
off their red caps when I entered, and laying their 
little hands on their breasts, they made me a grave 
bow. The head boy, who had nothing on but a 
loose shirt and very wide pair of breeches, recited 
for me, with a great deal of fire, a warlike passage 
out of Homer, which was applauded by all the little 
fellows as soon as he had finished. 

‘‘Arithmetic, geography, and general history 
are taught in all these small schools, Besides the 
university at Athens, there are two royal colleges ; 
one at Patras, the other at the Pireeus ; and there 
are large public schools in all the principal towns. 
I was present once at the midsummer examination 
which took place at the public school of Tripolitza, 
where the pupils answered exceedingly well in 
mathematics, literature, and history. ‘There is an 
extensive military college at the Pireeus, and judg- 
ing from what I saw at the public examination 
there, it is conducted as well as any establishment 
of the kind in Europe.” 


Some account is given of the position of 
the Russian and Turkish armies since the 
commencement of hostilities; but on this 
subject Colonel Chesney and other military 
writers have supplied more valuable informa- 
tion. It appears that festivities and amuse- 
ments are not neglected amidst the scenes of 
this war, any more than in those of former 
times :— : 


‘‘Shortly after the battle of Oltanitza, the 
winter festivities began at Bucharest, and dinner- 
parties, balls, and concerts, succeeded each other 
with rapidity, as though the hospitals were not 
filled with the wounded and the sick, and there 
were not hundreds of newly-dug graves on the 
banks of the Ardgish. Oltanitza. was forgotten; 
a new topic had taken possession of the town—an 
English prima donna was announced for the Italian 
opera of Bucharest. We naturally felt anxious for 
the success of our countrywoman, appearing at 
such a moment before an audience almost entirely 
Russian. We feared that she might be badly re- 
ceived because of her country, and therefore it was 
with considerable anxiety that we took our places 
in the Consul-General’s box to witness her appear- 
ance in Beatrice di Tenda. 

‘* Singing, as T have already mentioned, is 
taught in every regiment in the Russian army; 
and amongst Russian officers I have met some very 
good musicians. The majority of our prima donna’s 
audience might therefore be supposed to possess a 
certain amount of critical talent. The English- 
woman’s success was decided after the first scene. 
The Russian officers, who crowded the pit, ap- 
plauded uproariously, and brought our country- 
woman three times curtseying to the foot-lights. 
She had a good voice, of‘considerable compass; 
but, above all, she showed herself a thorough musi- 
cian, who had been properly educated for her pro- 
fession. She sang the composer’s music faithfully 
and correctly, a thing which no one had ever heard 
before at the Opera of Bucharest.” 


Mr. O'Brien closes his volume with some 
comments on the alleged dilatoriness and 
vacillation of England in regard to the 
Eastern question. He thinks that the Go- 
vernment have not been to blame, and that 
they deserve warmest commendation for their 
anxiety to do everything, consistent with na- 
tional honour, to avert the calamities of a 
general war. 











school, where I found some thirty children as- 


NOTICES. 


A Dozen Ballads for the Times about White Slavery, 
By the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ 
Bosworth. 
In these ballads Mr. Martin Tupper presents pic. 
tures of the condition of some of the hard-wrought 
classes of the English people, such as the field-serfs, 
the coalpit- workers, the needlewomen, the servants 
of all work, factory operatives, and others, to group 
all of whom under the designation of white slaves 
is an abuse of language, and a perversion of philan- 
thropy. We give part of one of the ballads on— 
“OUR NATIONAL DEFENDERS, 
“ Poor Jack is right ready to watch and to work, 
And any oue’s servant to be, 
All dangers to dare, and no duty to shirk,— 
But cannot put up with that terrible Turk 
A quarter-deck tyrant at sea! 
“Give, give him his comforts; for hardships enough 
Must ever be mates of poor Jack; 
But his heart is as soft as his bosom is rough, 
And he feels like a woman the curse or the cuff 
Aud the mark of the cat on his back! 
“ And—Gencral Martinet, one little verse 
To you and your majors is due: 
Be kind to your men; for no blunder is worse 
Than still to be flinging the cuff or the curse 

At Englishmen honest as you! 

“ Don’t tease them with pipeclay; nor drill them too hard; 

Nor shave their moustachios away,— 

Why shouldn’t their beards be ‘ outparding the pard?’~ 
Nor stiffen their stocks on parade, nor on guard; 
Nor scold them by night and by day. 
“Let Jack and his brother, who fight for us, find 
They serve under true-hearted men, 
As officers strict, but as gentlemen kind, 
And so to each service good treatment shall bind 
Our champions most heartily then!” 
One of the introductory sonnets is pithily written, 
and in a strain of cheerful hope:— 
“Yes, be of better comfort, English heart! 
The day has dawn’d when our whole scheme of Wrong 
After its toils and griefs and suffering long 
Must end,—and all that train of ills depart: 
Not now a weed, O labouring man, thou art; 
Thews are not cheap and common, worthless stock, 
But scarcer rise in value; social ill 
Works its own cure, and wealth no more shall mock 
The rights of labour, nor the freeman’s will: 
Strikes-—let them fail! but Industry and Skill 
Shall wrestle down the despots, till they crave 
Help of all helpers; ay, and ‘Time’s old clock 
Will soon strike Freedom for our British slave, 

The long-hoped hour his handcutis to unlock.” 
Although there is less poetry in these ballads than 
in other of Mr. Tupper’s compositions, there are 
earnestness and vigour in whatever he writes, and 
his verses may awaken in some readers a desire to 
lessen the hardships of those in less favoured spheres 
of life. 


Jacqueline Pascal ; or, Convent Life at Port Royel. 
Compiled from the French of Victor Cousia, 
Fangere, Vinet, and other Sources, by H. XN. 
With an Introduction by W. R. Williams, D.D. 
Nisbet and Co. 

THE names of Pascal, of Port Royal, and the Jan- 
senists, recal associations as dear to English an 
Protestant as to French and Catholic readers 
Great interest has always been felt in the subject 
which in this work is presented in a very attractive 
form. In giving the biography of Jacqueline Pas 
cal, many important topics are incidentally handl 
The researches of Cousin, Fangzre, Vinet, nae 
lin, and St: Beuve, have recently supplied ample 
materials for a complete history of Port Royal. 
Sister Jacqueline, and her convent life, an inte 
resting sketch is here given. Very ha : 
the story of her pious lite; and she seems to i. 
possessed much of the intellect and genius ot 
illustrious brother. When young, she ore 
the notice of Cardinal Richelieu ; and her “ 
poems, specimens of which are given In the ew 
work, display much literary taste and fine poo 
nation. But it was part of the religious syste 
of the sisterhood to suppress all intellectual a2 
literary accomplishments, as well as to — 
more objectionable hindrances to spiritual pe 
tion. The writer of the memoir does not ™ | 
point out the evils of this superstitious am fred 
taken self-sacrifice. It is well that this 1s cw 
as some recent writers, in their admiration of 





was good in the Jansenists, have taken § 
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notice of their grave errors, and have more assimi- 

lated them to Protestants than they really were. 

The true principles of the religious parties of those 

times are clearly stated in this volume, as well as 

a faithful picture of convent life at Port Royal, 

and a striking biography of J acqueline Pascal. 

A History, Military and Municipal, of il e Town 
of Marlborough and the Hundred of Selkley. 
By James Waylen. J. Russell Smith. oa 

The Rambler in Worcestershire. By John Noake. 
Longman and Co. 2 

Turse two volumes are interesting contributions 

to English topography and history. Mr. Waylen’s 

‘History of Marlborough’ is a very elaborate and 

complete work, and contains much matter of 

general interest, as well as ample details which 
will be chiefly prized by residents in Marlborough 
and that part of Wiltshire. The Worcestershire 
rambles of Mr. Noake are of a more discursive 
kind—descriptions of particular localities, especially 
of all the principal churches and parishes of the 
city and county being given, with occasional 
notices of the history and antiquities of Worcester- 
shire. Mr. Waylen’s ‘History of Marlborough’ 

will be read with interest, and it will form a 

yaluable book in the libraries of Wiltshire. Mr. 

Noake ‘Rambles’ is a work for more frequent 

reference, especially for the ecclesiastical statistics 

which it contains. 
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SUMMARY. 

Tue fifth volume of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Trish Academy (Dublin: Gill), contains valuable 
papers on subjects of science and literature. 
Among the miscellaneous notices of the Academy’s 
transactions, is an account of the election of Mr. 
Macaulay and of Mr. Prescott as honorary mem- 
bers in the section of Polite Literature, and of 
MM. Elie de Beaumont, M. V. Regnault, and 
Augustin Louis Concy in the section of Science. 

A paper on The Tides and Currents of the Polar 
Sea, by John Murray, civil engineer (Hffingham 
Wilson), maintains the probability of open sea in 
high latitudes, and of a north-cast passage to the 
Pacific, with reasons for persevering in the search 
for Sir John Franklin and his companions. Mr. 
Murray’s extracts from the works of various voy- 
agers form the chief claim of his pamphlet to the 
attention of those who still take interest in this 
subject. A chart accompanies the memoir. 

Of the new edition of Thiers’ History of the 
French Revolution, the third volume is published 
(Bentley), to be completed in five volumes, The 
notes and illustrations, added from various sources 
by the translator, Mr. Frederick Shoberl, render 
the work more valuable to English readers, as 
M. Thiers is a writer whose statements often 
require to be compared with other authorities. 
The work is illustrated with good plates and por- 
traits. 

Under the title of Zractarianism no Novelty 
(Masters), a zealous layman, Mr. George Frederick 
Mandley, reprints Dean Stanley's ‘ Faith and Prac- 
tice of an English Churchman,’ first printed in 1688. 
The work has been frequently reprinted, and twice 
Within the last few years; but Mr. Maudley’s edi- 
tion has the peculiarity of containing a great many 
polemical comments suited to the taste of those 
who think with the writer that ‘‘schism is as much 
& sin as murder,” and that ‘‘Tractarianism is 
a name given by the prejudiced and misinformed.” 
Another zealous polemic, Mr. James. Biden, pub- 
lishes a large volume of original matter, entitled 
Truths Maintained (Aylott and Co.), in which 
various subjects of controversy are handled in a 
series of papers. Mr. Biden hopes to see the Church 
settled on new foundations, and has very little 
respect for ecclesiastical traditions and antiquarian 
usages. The book maintains some important truths, 
but also presents some impracticable proposals. 

The first number of a new periodical, The Journal 
of Classical and Sacied Philology (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Maemillan. Oxford: J. H. Parker), 
Contains several papers of interest, and on subjects 
80 various as to render the work attractive to a 
large circle of academic readers. The notices of 
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current philological literature at home and abroad, 
and the abstracts of the contents of foreign journals 
of criticism, show that this periodical is in able 
editorial hands. 

Of The Thoughts and Opinions of « Statesman, 
Willicm Von Humboldt (Pickering), a second 
edition is issued, a little volume of most valuable 
reading, containing the thoughts of a learned and 
pious man on many important subjects, sclected 
from his correspondence with a lady. Few even 
of his friends knew William Von Humboldt, 
the representative of Prussia at the Congress of 
Vienna, as more than a skilful diplomatist and an 
accomplished scholar; but these letters reveal a 
mind deeply imbued with Christian truth, and in- 
fluenced by religious feeling. As the editor justly 
observes, ‘‘it is no recluse who here preaches 
from his closet the lessons of religion and virtue ; 
it is the man of the world, the statesman, the 
diplomatist, whom we find teaching and acting 
upon the precepts of Christianity.” Several tales 
for young people, by Jacob Abbott, are presented 
to English readers (Ward and Co.): Agnes: a 
Franconian Story; also, Caroline: a Franconian 
Story; Franconia being a village among the moun- 
tains of the Northern American States. A third 
tale is Stuyvesant: the object of the whole series 
being to illustrate and to foster the development of 
moral sentiments and benevolent feelings in the 
young. A tale, Dale End; or, Sia Weeks at the 
Vicarage, by the author of ‘The Unseen Hand’ 
(G. Herbert), represents the way of life of an active 
evangelical clergyman, with hints that may be 
useful for household visiting, and other depart- 
ments of parochial duty. The author also states 
his views on some controverted questions, such as 
the Christian policy of the national system of 
education in Ireland, which he considers altogether 
under popish influence. It is not so in Ulster; 
and even in the most popish districts, if the system 
is not doing all that Protestants could desire, it is 
diffusing an intelligence and knowledge that must 
benefit the people, and prepare them for receiving 
truth. <A little treatise, The Bible ; its Oneness of 
Mind and Oneness of Design (Blackader and Co.),. 
by the Rev. David Laing, F.R.S., presents a con- 
cise and clear summary of the evidences derived 
from the unity of the sacred records, notwithstand- 
ing the variety of authorship and of the times and 
circumstances of their being written. <A pleasing 
book for children, by Mrs. Bessett, The Lost Child, 
« Tale-of London Streets; and other Stories, in 
words of two syllables (C. Westerton). The author 
has the tact of writing in a strain of thought and 
style of language adapted for juvenile readers. 

In the series of books, ‘Reading for Travellers’ 
(Chapman and Hall), Carlyle’s Essay on Burns is 
given, which originally appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ in 1828, as a review of Lockhart’s ‘ Life 
of Burns.’ In Bentley’s ‘Railway Library’ 
(Bentley), Lord and Lady Harcourt ; or, Country 
Hospitaiities, by Miss Catherine Sinclair, author 
of ‘ Beatrice,’ ‘Modern Accomplishments,’ and a 
lengthening list of novels and tales. 

Among recent pamphlets may be mentioned 
Considerations on the Government Bill for abolishing 
the Removal of the Poor, by Robert Pashley, Esq. 
(Longman and Co.), whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject of pauperism entitles his views to attention. 
Mr. Pashly approves of the change in the law of 
settlement, but he objects properly to the proposed 
levying of an equal rate on all the parishes in each 
union, some of which would thus pay more than a 
due share. He suggests an equitable method of 
re-distributing the rates. Zhe City of London 
Corporation Inquiry, by Alexander Pulling, Esq., 
barrister-at-law (Hatchards), a paper reprinted from 
the ‘ Law Review’ of the present quarter, contains 
a summary of the proceedings of the Commission, 
and various suggestions. /*uture Punishments, by 
Querens (Saunders and Otley), a discussion of the 
subject, to which the case of Professor Maurice has 
recently directed more than usual public notice. 
Lhe South-Eastern Railway Crisis (W. and F. G. 
Cash), an indignant statement of the alleged mis- 
management of the Company, by a malcontent 
shareholder. Shall Turkey live or die? by Thomas 











Carlyle, Esq., not the Thomas Carlyle (Bosworth)’ 
a pamphlet in which the question of the impending 
war is discussed with little power and no. novelty. 
Two Sernions on the Prospect of a General War, by 
the Rev. J. 8. Boone (J. W. Parker and Son). 
Of bulkier size, and of greater interest, to legal 
readers at least, is a statement of the Judgment of 
the Cowt of Qucen’s Bench in the Case of Mr. W. 
H. Barber (Crockford), with Mr. Barber's com- 
ments, and relative documents, presenting a copious 
narrative of the case, and much legal information 
bearing on the points at issue. As far as we can 
judge Mr. Barber seems to have been hardly dealt 
with. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adams’s (C.) Boys at Home, 2nd edit., cloth, 3s, 6d.; gilt, 4s, 
Archbold’s (J. F.) New Lunacy Statutes, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Barham’s (G.) Pastoral and other Poems, feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Beasley’s Druggist, 8rd edition, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 

Boothby’s (B.) Law of Indictable Offences, 2nd edition, 15s. 
Lryant’s Poetical Works, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s, 
Cecil’s (Rev. R.) Life and Remains, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Channing’s (Dr.) Literary Works, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
i, Theological Works, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Cherry and Violet, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Cumming’s (Rev. Dr. J.) The Comforter, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
The Finger of God, 4th ed., 2s. 6d. 
Davy’s (Dr. J.) West Indies, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

Dember’s Memoirs of the Court of Prussia, crown 8vo, 6: 
Diary, Guide to the Management of the Garden, 12mo, 2 
Gasparin’s Schools of Doubt and the School of Faith, 5s. 
Goodwin’s Lectures on the Church Catechism, 12mo, 4s. 
Hann and Gener’s Steam Engine, S8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Hartland’s Genealogical and Chronological Chart, £15 lis, 
Hewlett’s (Dr.) Facts without Fiction, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Hodge’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 2s. 6d. 
Hunt (H.) on Heartburn and Indigestion, Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Kingsley’s (Rev. C.) Pheethon, 2nd edition, post Svo, 2s. 
Laing’s The Bible, its Oneness of Mind and Design, Is. 6d. 
Laurie’s Tables of Simple Interest, 4th edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Leakey’s (C. W.) Lyra Australis, 12mo, cloth, &s. 

Long’s Sir Roland Ashton, 2nd thousand, 2 vols. p. Svo, 10s. 
12mo, boards, 2s. 

Lyra Grea, edited by Donaldson, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 
McCulloch’s (J. R.) Wages and Labour, feap. 8vo, bds., 1s. 
Miller’s (H.) My Schools and Schoolmasters, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Montgomery’s Popery as it Exists in Great Britain, 10s. 6d. 
Morell’s (J. R.) Russia Self-Condemned, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Museum of Science and Art, edited by Dr. Lardner, 1s. 6d. 
Octavius, by M. Minucius Felix, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Paul Gerhardt, translated by Mrs, S. Carr, 2 vols., 4s. 6d, 
Petit’s Architectural Studies, illustrated, imp. Svo, £2 2s. 
Pfeiffer’s Lady’s Voyage Round the World, 12mo, Is. 6d. 
Ranke’s Ottoman Empire, translated by W. K. Kelly, 2s. 
Shuttleworth’s Apostolical Epistles, 5th edition, Svo, 9s. 
Story of an Apple, by Lady Campbell, 2nd edition, 12mo, 2s. 
Thomson's (R. D.) Cycle of Chemistry, illustrated, Svo, 12s. 6d. 
Vanderkiste’s Dens of London, new edit., 2s. 6d.; sd., 1s. 6d. 
Weiss’s History of Protestant Refugees, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 















THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS. 


France has just lost one of the most distinguished 
of her sons in the person of the well-known Abbé 
de Lamennais. He died at Paris on Monday 
last. He was born at St. Malo in 1782: his father 
was a wealthy ship-owner, but became reduced in 
fortune by the revolution and the wars with 
England. Feeling a strong repugnance to com- 
mercial pursuits, he gave himself up to study; 
and, though not aided by good masters, plunged 
deeply into all the branches of human knowledge. 
Theology, however, was his favourite subject, and 
he investigated it and everything bearing on it, 
with an ardour not common even amongst those 
who embrace the ecclesiastical profession. Obliged 
to earn his bread, he became professor of mathe- 
matics in the College of St. Malo. Shortly after 
he produced his first work, ‘Réflexions sur!’état de 
l'Eglise en France.’ In it he drew but a sad 
picture of French society and the French clergy; 
and he indulged in some sharp observations on the 
tyranny of the Imperial régime. The work dis- 
pleased Bonaparte I., then absolute master of 
France, and it was seized by his police. A little 
later he wrote a work on the ‘Institution des 
Evéques,’ which was much admired; and also 
brought out a translation of ‘ Louis de Blois.; At 
the age of thirty-two he went to Paris, and pub- 
lished a vehement attack on Napoleon (who had 
just been exiled to Elba) and on the University, 
and the system of national education which he had 
established. When Napoleon reascended the 
throne, he, fearing his vengeance, deemed it pru- 
dent to come to England, He lived three months 
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at Kensington, during which time he learned our 
language, and then accepted a situation as tutor in 
a family. In a few months, however, he returned 
to France, and entered the seminary of Saint 
Sulpice with the intention of preparing himself for 
taking orders. But his stay in that establishment 
was not long, and he returned to Rennes, the capital 
of his native Brittany. There, in 1816, he was 
formally ordained a priest. Shortly after he 
brought out the ‘Essai sur I’Indifférence en Ma- 
titre de Religion.’ This work was received with 
much interest, and placed him at once in the rank 
of the foremost writers and thinkers of the day. 
It has since been translated into almost every 
language, and is still generally read, and as gene- 
rally admired. It was followed after an interval 
of two years by a second volume under the same 
title, which is quite as remarkable for powerful 
reasoning and nervous eloquence, and even more 
so for the vast reading it displays. He now became 
an active contributor to newspapers and periodicals. 
In 1825, after a visit to Rome, he brought out a 
translation of the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ and 
his ‘La Religion considerée dans ses Rapports 
avec l’Ordre Civil et Politique.’ This latter work 
is considered one of the most magnificent apologies 
for the Roman Catholic Church ever published in 
any language. It was followed by his treatise on 
the ‘Libertés de l Eglise Gallicane,’ which is also 
esteemed by Romish churchmen. As this latter 
work attacked some pretensions put forward by the 
government, he was prosecuted and fined a small 
sum. On this occasion he made to his judges a 
threat which has become memorable in France, 
‘* You shall learn what it is to have to do with a 
priest!” In 1827 and 1828 he produced ‘Ré- 
flexions sur I’ Imitation,’ ‘La Journée du Chrétien,’ 
and ‘Le Guide du Premier Age,’ which are full 
of the most fervent and touching piety. His next 
publication of note was ‘Des Progrts de la Révo- 
lution et dela Guerre contre I’ Eglise,’ a work which 
was censured by the Archbishop of Paris, as being 
too liberal, though it exalted the authority of the 
Church. The Revolution of 1830 broke out 
shortly after, and the Abbé de Lamennais, in con- 
junction with the Count de Montalembert, started 
a newspaper called the ‘Avenir,’ in which he 
laboured to reconcile the Church of Rome and the 
cause of liberty—or rather to make that church 
the champion and representative of the political, 
civil, and moral progress which, in different de- 
grees, is acting on every state in Europe. In this 
journal, whilst preaching the necessity of ‘‘one 
fold and one shepherd ”—the fold being Rome and 
the shepherd the Pope—he advocated a separation 
of Church and State, the abstention of the clergy 
from political affairs, and other great reforms. His 
doctrines were very unpalatable to his ecclesiastical 
superiors at Rome, and he was blamed for entertain- 
ing them by the Pope. He made, as became his po- 
sition as a Roman-catholic priest, a humble submis- 
siontohis Holiness, and discontinued the publication 
of his newspaper. Circumstances, however, again 
brought him and his doctrines prominently before 
the public, and, on account of his wide-spread re- 
putation as a writer, the Court of Rome attached 
the greatest possible importance to obtaining from 
him a public repudiation of all opinions he had pro- 
fessed, or was believed to entertain, of a character 
incompatible with the existing temporal and reli- 
gious institutions of Popery, or disagreeable to the 
Pope and the cardinals. To obtain this renuncia- 
tion it is said that splendid offers were made to 
him, and that even a cardinal’s hat was formally 
promised ; but, though he laboured hard to recon- 
cile the cry of his conscience with the duty of obe- 
dience as a priest, and though he actually did 
make some concessions to Rome, he found that he 
could not go the lengths that were expected. Ac- 
cordingly a rupture between him and Rome took 
place. A little later he brought out a small work 
called the ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant.’ It isa sort of 
cry of anguish over the temporal misery and intel- 
lectual darkness of the lower classes in all coun- 
tries, and a sort of Apocalyptic denunciation of 
‘kings and tyrants,’ who are represented as op- 
pressing God’s people. It is written in Biblical 








language, and, it is not too much to say, possesses, 
in a literary point of view, some of the gentleness, 
beauty, and grandeur which make the Scriptures 
one of the most remarkable of books. The 
‘Paroles’ produced an excitement not only in 
France, but in all Europe ; they were seized on by 
the extreme democratic party as the best exposition 
and sanction of their peculiar doctrines ever put 
forth—and no wonder, for they maintained nothing 
less than that all that the Saviour Christ taught 
was democratic,—and they caused terror to all the 
ruling powers. At Rome they created a tempest 
of wrath, and Pope Gregory XVI. thundered 
against them as ‘‘erroneous, anarchical, scan- 
dalous, impious, offensive to God, blasphemous,” 
&c. But the die was now cast: Lamennais was 
henceforth one of the bitterest and most relentless 
adversaries of the Papacy, one of the most devoted 
and enthusiastic partisans of ‘‘the people,” as the 
democrats not very modestly call themselves, All 
his later publications, such as ‘Le Livre du 
Peuple,’ ‘De l’Esclavage Moderne,’ his contribu- 
tions to reviews and newspapers, &c., were written 
in this spirit ; and, whether it be for good or for 
evil, certainly no man has done more to damage 
the Papacy and to exalt democracy. The sincerity 
of the change in his convictions has, as always 
happens in such cases as his, been strongly 
doubted ; but if he were not sincere, it is hard to 
say what his object could be, for the conversion, or 
apostasy, or whatever it may be called, was the 
ruin of his worldly prospects: it caused him to be 
abandoned by his family and friends, it sent him 
to gaol, and exposed him to obloquy. On the Re- 
volution of 1848 he was elected a member of the 
National Assembly, and he of course voted with 
the extreme republican party. But it is worthy of 
note that, notwithstanding his ultra opinions, he 
was a determined adversary of the mischievous 
fanatics called Socialists. In the Assembly he 
never spoke, and took no active part in political 
proceedings, but he felt a keen and painful interest 
in all that occurred, and both his party and the 
public paid far more attention to him, seated silent 
and reserved, than to noisy talkers and foolish 
busybodies. He continued in the Parliament until 
it was destroyed by the coup d'état of Louis Napo- 
leon in 1851. Not being what the French call a 
‘‘man of action,” he escaped exile, but his heart 
was cruelly wrung by the shipwreck of the repub- 
lican cause, and he resolved to take no further part 
in politics. To occupy himself he undertook a 
translation of Dante, and had made considerable 
progress with it when death struck him. It re- 
mains to be added that so intense was his hatred 
of the Roman-catholic religion, that, in his last ill- 
ness, he would not allow a priest to approach him, 
and he gave peremptory orders that his body should 
be buried without any religious service whatsoever. 
He also ordered that it should be interred—not in 
a separate vault, but in the large pit reserved for 
the extremely poor, who leave no friends at all, or 
friends who are unable to pay the modest fee re- 
quired for the temporary occupation of a grave. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


In November last, a new building, erected at 
the expense of Government, was opened for the use 
of the Royal Artillery Regimental Institution of 
Woolwich, and the first introductory lecture was 
given last week, in the new Lecture Room, by 
Colonel Sabine. Under the active exertions of the 
Secretary and Assistant-Secretary, Captains Lefroy 
and Eardley-Wilmot, with the support of their 
brother officers, a stimulus has been given to the 
working of this Institution, which promises to be 
of great national benefit to science. No class of 
men have such opportunities for turning scientific 
knowledge to good account as the officers of Her 
Majesty’s army or navy. ‘Their duties carry them 
to all parts of the world, and wherever stationed 
they have abundant time on their hands for obser- 
vation and study. But scientific observations are 
worse than valueless unless founded on a correct 
elementary knowledge, and pursued with correct 
views, The Regimental Institution at Woolwich, 


which is self-supported, affords facilities for acquip. 
ing practical instruction in modern languages a 
in veterinary science; it supplies the use of j, 
struments for surveying or astronomy ; has q 
cious and well-fitted laboratory for manipulation 
chemistry, rooms for practising drawing, photo 
graphy, letterpress and lithographic printing, wood. 
cutting, taxidermy, &c.; a growing library of yy. 
ful scientific works, a lecture-room, well-fts 
with furnace and experimental apparatus, and, 
museum. For the advantage of officers at fore 
stations the following note has been circulataj 
for their guidance in procuring specimens :—''T}, 
space available for the purposes of a muse 
consists of two rooms, one thirty-one by thirty-one 
feet, to be appropriated chiefly to natural history: 
and one of thirty-four by twenty feet, intended fy 
geology and mineralogy. There are twenty-sera 
upright glass cases, giving, as at present arrange 
an aggregate of five hundred and fifty feet of shel 
accommodation; and eight flat cases, giving a 
aggregate of two hundred and sixty square feet fs 
the display of small objects. In addition to this 
space can be found in passages for nine mm 
upright cases, giving an aggregate addition ¢ 
three or four hundred feet of shelf, should it k 
required; and the space under each of the flat cas 
can be filled hereafter with drawers; so that, ontl: 
whole, there is no prospect of the collection ou; 
growing the space available for its accommodatin 
for many years tocome. The plan of the muse 
to be formed has not yet been finally determine! 
by the Committee, which has sought the advice o 
several gentlemen eminent in various branches i 
science, before a decision. Its general nature ai 
arrangement, however, will be determined on pir 
ciples of utility rather than display. It will « 
much as possible, be made complete for purpos: 
of instruction, with especial reference to the oppor 
tunities and requirements of officers of the reg 
ment. The following appropriation of the cass 
in the Natural History room, kindly suggested 
by Dr. J. E. Gray, of the British Museum, 
will serve as an example :—Cases 1, 2, 3, mar 
malia. 
view only to illustrate the principles of clasii: 
cation. Cases 4, 5, 6, 7, birds, The sam, 
but less restricted. Case 8, reptiles, Cass 
9, 10, fishes, dried, or preserved in spirits, Cu 
11, mollusca. Cases 12, 13, economical botany. 
Cases 14, 15, ethnography, or illustrations of the 
weapons, utensils, manufactures, &c., of the unt: 
vilized tribes with whom British troops are brought 
in contact. The flat cases he has suggested tode 
vote to birds’ eggs and skulls, land and sea shel 
star fish, corals, insects, and miscellaneous sul 
objects. At the present time (January, 1854) the 
Institution possesses but slender beginnings, undet 


each of the above heads; and there is scarcely’ | 


colony or station from which contributions will we 
be acceptable, and more particularly of birds’ skin 
eggs, and skulls, corals, land shells, sea shells, ant 
insects. Instructions for collecting and preservili 
these objects will be furnished on demand. In the 
geological department, the Institution possess! 
good nucleus for a collection, but is wanting” 
fossils for the following formations of the Brits 
series : — Lower Silurian, Devonian, Trias 
Wealden, Greensand, Chalk, Upper Eocene, # 
Pleiocene. All colonial fossils will be very acc 
able. In the mineral department the Institute 
possesses a good collection of metallic minerth 
chiefly presented by the family of the late lament 
Col. Colquhoun. The series of non-meti# 
minerals, and of hand specimens of rocks, is 
from complete. In each department are mi! 
blanks and indifferent specimens, which it is hp 
will gradually be replaced by better ones. Ther 
are very few land or sea shells at present. . 
corals include some fine West Indian and Bermu® 
specimens, but are far from nearly represent 
this interesting family. Of fishes, reptiles, ms** 
and many families of mollusca, there are, # be 
but the smallest beginning of a collection © 
concluding this short notice of the present stale © 
the Museum of the Institution, the Comm 
cannot but point out to their brother officers 





Examples of the small species, with s ; 
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t and peculiar opportunities for forming a col- 
lection at Woolwich, which will combine many in- 
terests, both personal and public, with a great de- 

of scientific value. A body of collectors in 
most parts of the world—opportunities of free 
transmission—access to all the sources of infor- 
mation and instruction afforded by the neigh- 
pourhood of London—are advantages such as few 
other establishments possess. By a system of ex- 
change, such as the Committee hope to establish, 
not only will all contributions, even of objects 
already in the Museum, become available for its 
improvement, but a most useful and creditable part 
be filled by the Institution, —-that of supplying to 
collectors less fortunately cireumstanced, and espe- 
cally to those provincial museums,—to the de- 
velopment of which an eminent scientific man has 
said that ‘we must look, in future, for the exten- 
sion of intellectual pursuits throughout the land,’ 
the means of rendering their collections more avail- 
able for that high purpose. The means are to be 
found in every colony, and almost at every station, 
—forthe commonest objects at one become rarities 
at another; and the most familiar things to a body 
of men whose motto bespeaks their home, may be 
grateful donations to establishments whose oppor- 
iunities are only such as personal zeal can com- 
mand, with limited connexions and _ still more 
limited funds. With the hope that a very few 
years will see the realization of these anticipations, 
the Committee now calls on inembers of the Insti- 
tution to make the improvement of their Museum 
an object of exertion and interest.” A large 
number of the officers of the corps assembled in the 
Lecture Room of the Institution on Thursday week, 
to hear Colonel Sabine’s introductory lecture, and 
we trust that the members will promptly avail 
themselves of the means of learning that which in 
the fulness of its exercise may earn for them a name 
distinguished in the arts of peace as well as of war. 

By the death of Charles, Marquis of London- 
derry, another of the notables of the times of the 
great European war has been removed. The mili- 
taryservices of the late peer were most distinguished. 
His first campaign was in Holland in 1794, and 
throughout the Peninsular war he was present at 
most of the great events, bearing the reputation of 
being one of the best cavalry officers in the English 
amy. To historical literature he performed a use- 
ful service in editing the correspondence, despatches, 
and papers of his brother, Viscount Castlereagh, 
about whose administration of home affairs there 
is wide diversity of opinion, but who had the sin- 
gular good fortune of managing well the most 
mportant national transactions that occurred in 
his time, from his Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland at 
the period of the Union, down to the signing of 
the Treaty of Paris. Of Lord Londonderry’s man- 
net of editing the ‘Castlereagh Papers,’ we took 
notice on the appearance of the last two volumes, 
(‘L. G.,’ 1853, p. 469.) 

The treaty between France and Belgium for the 
protection of literary and artistic property, concluded 
in August last, is about to be ratified and promul- 
gated. Like all previous conventions of the same 
kind, it expressly prohibits piracy in every shape, 
and Secures authors, musical composers, and ar- 
usts, a fair remuneration for the reproduction of 
their works. With respect to dramatic authors, 
it enacts that they shall be paid for each perform- 
ance of their pieces—such payment not to exceed 
certain specified tariff, which varies according to 
the population of the town in which the pieces are 
played, _ This treaty is for France the most impor- 
bee which she has yet concluded, as Belgium has 
or years been accustomed to pillage her authors in 

ha 8g eer goa way. It now only remains 
Ganak United States to conclude a treaty with 
idudis aon for literary and artistic piracy to be 
prt. estroyed root and branch. _A literary 
; on between France and the Principality of 
Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen was formally promul- 
gated in the official ‘ Moniteur’ a few days ago. 
d recent ecclesiastical obituary contains the 
ped of the Bishop of Salisbury ; of Dr. Jenkyns, 
master of Balliol; and of Dr. Richards, rector 





of Bishop Denison having published anything ex- 

cept a volume of sermons.. Dr. Jenkyns’ claims to 
honourable remembrance by literary men _ rests 
chiefly on his public spirit and liberality as head of 
his college, where he succeeded gradually in open- 
ing the foundation, and the fellowships of the last 
twenty years having been the reward of merit in- 
stead of the result of nomination, the reputation of 
Balliol has risen far above that of more favoured 
colleges. One of the first of the new Fellows of 
Balliol was Dr. Tait, the successor of Arnold at 
Rugby, now the Dean of Carlisle. 

At the Institute of Actuaries some important 
discussions have taken place, on the ‘ Decimal 
Coinage.’ The subject was introduced by Mr. 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, who gave a historical no- 
tice of the use of the decimal system in national coin- 
age. The feeling of the members present was 
unanimous in favour of the proposed change, but 
great diversity of opinion was elicited as to the best 
mode of carrying out the new coinage. The dis- 
cussion was adjourned to a subsequent meeting, 
held on the 27th February, when the following re- 
solution, after considerable discussion, moved by 
Mr. Hill Williams, seconded by Mr. Tucker, was 
carried unanimously,—‘‘ That this meeting is of 
opinion that the plan recommended by the Decimal 
Coinage Committee of 1853 is the best plan that 
has been proposed, and that the Council be re- 
quested to prepare a petition to Parliament urging 
the adoption of that plan, with a recommendation 
for the issue of four-mil pieces, as necessary for the 
protection of the poorer classes.” Lord Overstone, 
Mr. Wood, Chairman of the Inland Revenue ; 
Mr. Brown, M.P., Chairman of the Decimal Coin- 
age Committee, and others who have paid much at- 
tention to the subject, took part in the discussion. 
With the resolution as adopted by the meeting we 
entirely concur. The issuing of four-mil pieces will 
remove many of the objections raised on the ground 
of the loss of ‘the poor man’s penny. It was 
generally admitted that no change can be allowed 
in the use of the 1/., as integer of account. 

War, though it has already emptied the French 
Government's treasury, has not prevented it from 
extending its usual generous protection to art. 


about fifteen of the principal engravers of France 
to execute engravings of paintings by Paul Vero- 
nese, Lesueur, Luini, Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, 
and other masters. The total amount of these 
commissions is not less than 8600/. Amongst the 
gentlemen who have obtained them are M. Henri- 
quel Dupont (of the Institute), M. Frangois, M. 
Pollet, M. St. Eve, M. Lefévre, M. Caron, M. 
Dien, and M. Bein. 

Dr. Thomas Thomson, whose valuable geological 
and botanical researches in Tibet, in company with 
Dr. Joseph Hooker, have placed him in the first 
rank of naturalists, has been recommended by the 
Council of the Geographical Society to accompany 
the proposed North Australian Exploring Expedi- 
tion. 

Amongst the works recently put into the ‘Index’ 
of Rome as mischievous and dangerous, and there- 
fore not to be read, are the ‘Theological Essays’ 
of Professor Maurice, and the ‘Encyclopédie 
Moderne,’ published by the Messrs. Didot of Paris. 


The Philharmonic Society commenced its season 
on Monday evening, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, under Mr. Costa’s conductorship. Mozart's 
Jupiter Sinfonia and Beethoven’s Pastoral Sinfonia 
were among the pieces. The chief vocalists were 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor Belletti, and Mrs. 
Thompson, pianiste. The new Philharmonic is to 
commence its season next week in St. Martin's 
Hall, under the auspices of Herr Lindpaintner and 


Within the last week, it has given commissions to . 


Lindsay Sloper’s chamber concert, in the New 
Beethoven Rooms, on Tuesday evening, he intro- 
duced an effective and brilliant composition of his 
own, a Pastorale and Valse Capricieuse, and an air, 
not of muci melody, composed for words sung by 
Miss Amy Dolby, a young singer whose progress 
lately has been very marked. MM. Sainton, 
Dando, Lucas, and Signor Belletti, were Mr. 
Sloper’s other coadjutors. 

The 116th anniversary festival of the Royal 
Society of Musicians was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern this week, T. H. Hall, Esq., F.R.S., in 
the chair. The treasurer’s report announced the 
annual receipts for 1853 to be 2998/. 15s. 8d. against 
26791. 14s. 11d. disbursements. The ninth anni- 
versary of the Royal Theatrical Fund is to take 
place on the 10th, at the London Tavern, R. 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., to preside. 

Mr. Gye, of the Italian Theatre, Covent Garden, 
has come to an arrangement with Meyerbeer, for 
the production, in the course of the season, of his 
new comic opera, the Northern Star ; and it is said 
that Mr. Beale, the music-publisher, has agreed to 
pay him 600/. for the right of reprinting the music 
in England. The distinguished composer is, we 
understand, peculiarly pleased with his contracts 
with these gentlemen, as they are not only advan- 
tageous in themselves, but are a proof that his po- 
pularity in England is rapidly rising to what it 
has long been in France and Germany. M. 
Brandus, the music-publisher of Paris, has, we 
hear, paid Meyerbeer not less than 3200. for the 
privilege of selling the score of the Etoile du Nord 
in France. 

There have been some dramatic novelties during 
the week, but not of very great note. At the 
Lyceum has been produced M. Alfred de Musset’s 
one-act comedy, Un Caprice, in the English guise 
of TheCharming Widow, a piece of slight but good 
material, representing the cure of a dubious hus- 
band, and the comforting of a fond wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Montague (Mr. C. Mathews and Miss M. 
Oliver), through the clever management ofa friend, 
Mrs. Pierrepoint (Miss Talbot), who puts Montague 
out of conceit of a purse given to him by the 
charming widow, Lady Darlington, and restores 
him to a due sense of the worth of his domestic 
purse-knitter. Miss Talbot is an entirely new 
actress, who, in personal appearance, manner, and 
voice, possesses unusual advantages, and will 
prove a valuable acquisition to the stage in charac- 
ters combining intelligence and taste with ladylike 
style. Mr. Mathews has been most fortunate in 
his pieces this winter, his play-bills having been 
almost stereotyped since before Christmas, and 
Patter v. Clatter, and Bachelor of Hearts, and Once 
on a Time, are still in unabated demand. At 
Drury Lane a new farce, My Cook and House- 
keeper, was produced, the substance of which is 
good, but with points of caricature and exaggera- 
tion capable of removal. An old misanthropic 
bachelor, Mr. Grumblebry (Mr. A. Younge), is 
provoked to within an inch of suicide by the con- 
duct of his domestics, especially in the matter of 
falsehood. An honest hodman (Mr. Belton), who 
finds and restores his lost pocket-book, and seems a 
personification of naire truth, is engaged by the 
delighted Grumblebry as his confidential valet, 
chiefly to act as a check on the deception of the 
other servants. The inconveniences resulting from 
the excess of Joe’s candour, and the attempted 
corruption of his principles of veracity by the 
housekeeper (Miss Featherstone), afford scope for 
some lively scenes. The favourable reception of 
the piece was chiefly due to the good acting of Mr. 
Younge as the misanthrope. At the Olympic an 
amusing piece, To oblige Benson, gives opportunity 
for the display of Mr. F. Robson's peculiar genius 
and talent. In low comedy he has wonderful 





Dr. Wylde. At Exeter Hall, a grand perform- 
ance of Haydn's Creation, by the Sacred Harmo- 
nic Society, took place on Friday evening. The 


Judas Maccabeus, The subscription and benefit 
concerts of the season are begining to multiply 
rapidly, but our notices must be confined to any 





of Pembroke College, Oxford. We are not aware 


events of novelty or special interest. At Mr. 


Harmonie Union are preparing to give Handel's | 


power of expression, more in action than in speech, 
his whole body speaking irresistible drollery, though 
sometimes of rather rough a kind. 

The theatrical week at Paris has been neither 
prolific nor brilliant; two or three rauderilles of no 
great merit and less originality, and a grand mili- 
tary drama, have alone been produced. The latter, 
which figures at the Ambigu, is a modification of 
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the Battle of Fontenoy, which was forbidden some 

ime ago by the censorship as likely to be offensive 
to the English. One of the vaudevilles at the 
Palais Royal is shamefully indecent—even for that 
house. Really, the good Parisians should discou- 
rage the incessant outrages of morality in which 
their dramatists unaccountably appear to delight— 
we say unaccountably, for they would not like to 
be accused of being without esprit, and yet most 
assuredly ‘want of decency is want of wit.’ 

The. great importance attached to theatrical 
matters in Paris has more than once been noticed 
in this journal. The last week has produced an- 
other example of it:—Mdlle. Denain, of the 
Théatre Frangais, brought an action before the 
Civil Tribunal, against M. Houssaye, director of 
the theatre, for the purpose of compelling him to 
allow her to play the part of Queen Anne in M. 
Scribe’s comedy, Le Verre d’ Eau about to be repro- 
duced. She founded her claim on the fact that she 
is the chef d'emploi of that class of parts, and that 
therefore, according to the imperial decree drawn 
up by Napoleon at Moscow, she alone had the 
right to be Queen Anne, more especially as she had 
originally ‘created’ the part. But the director 
represented, that though very sorry to offend so 
useful a member of his company, he had no alter- 
native, as no less a personage than his excellency 
M. Fould, Minister of State and of the Imperial 
Household, had decreed that Mdlle. Brohan should 
play the réle ; and in support of his assertion he 
produced a decree, drawn up by M. Fould, “in 
the name of the Emperor,” under his hand and 
seal, and countersigned by the Secretary-General 
of his department, in which the distribution of the 
parts in Le Verre d’ Eau was duly set forth, and in 
which Mdlle. Brohan was put down as Anne. In 
presence of this august document the tribunal de- 


clared that it could afford the fair complainant no 
redress. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—March 9th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. A paper was read ‘On a new and 
more correct method of determining the angle of 
aperture of microscopic object glasses.” By W. 
S. Gillett, M.A. At the conclusion of the paper, 
the author exhibited his apparatus in the library. 


Royau Insritution.—Jan. 27th.—Col. Philip 
J. Yorke, F.R.S., Pres. Chem. Soc., in the chair. 
John Tyndall, Esq., Ph. D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Royal Institution, ‘On the Vi- 
bration and Tones produced by the Contact of 
Bodies having different Temperatures.’ In the 
year 1805, M. Schwartz, an inspector of one of the 
smelting works of Saxony, placed a cup-shaped 
mass of hot silver upon a cold anvil, and was sur- 
prised to find that musical tones proceeded from 
the mass. In the autumn of the same year, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert of Berlin visited the smelting works 
and repeated the experiment. He observed that 
the sounds were accompanied by a quivering of the 
hot silver, and that when the vibrations ceased, the 
sound ceased also, Professor Gilbert merely stated 
the facts, and made no attempt to explain them. 
In the year 1829, Mr. Arthur Trevelyan, being 
engaged in spreading pitch with a hot plastering 
iron, and once observing that the iron was too hot 
for his purpose, he laid it slantingly against a block 
of lead which chanced to be at hand ; a shrill note, 
which he compared to that of the chanter of the 
small Northumberland pipes, proceeded from the 
mass, and, on nearer inspection, he observed that 
the heated iron was in a state of vibration. He 
was induced by Dr. Reid of Edinburgh to pursue 
the subject, and the results of his numerous ex- 
periments were subsequently printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. On 
the Ist of April, 1831, these singular sounds and 
vibrations formed the subject of a Friday Evening 
Lecture by Professor Faraday, at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Professor Faraday expanded and further 
established the explanation of the sounds given by 
Mr. Trevelyan and Sir John Leslie. He referred 





them to the tapping of the hot mass against the 
cold one underneath it, the taps being in many 
cases sufficiently quick to produce a high musical 
note. The alternate expansion and contraction of 
the cold mass at the points where the hot rocker de- 
scends upon it, he regarded as the sustaining power 
of the vibrations. The superiority of leadhe ascribed 
to its great expansibility, combined with its feeble 
power of conduction, which latter prevented the 
heat from being quickly diffused through the mass. 
Professor J. D. Forbes of Edinburgh was present 
at this Lecture, and not feeling satisfied with the 
explanation, undertook the further examination of 
the subject ; his results are described in a highly 
ingenious paper communicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1833. He rejects the explanation 
supported by Professor Faraday, and refers the 
vibrations to ‘‘a new species of mechanical agency 
in heat”—a repulsion exercised by the heat itself 
on passing frcm a good conductor to a bad one. 
This conclusion is based upon a number of general 
laws established by Professor Forbes. If these 
laws be correct, then indeed a great step has been 
taken towards a knowledge of the intimate nature 
of heat itself, and this consideration was the Lec- 
turer’s principal stimulus in resuming the examina- 
tion of the subject. He had already made some 
experiments, ignorant that the subject had been 
further treated by Seebeck, until informed of the 
fact by Professor Magnus of Berlin. On reading 
Seebeck’s interesting paper, he found that many 
of the results which it was his intention to seek had 
been already obtained. The portion of the subject 
which remained untouched was, however, of suf- 
ficient interest to induce him to prosecute his ori- 
ginal intention. The general laws of Professor 
Forbes were submitted in succession to an experi- 
mental examination. The first of these laws affirms 
that ‘‘the vibrations never take place between sub- 
stances of the same nature.” This the Lecturer 
found to be generally the case when the hot rocker 
rested upon a block, or on the edge of a thick plate 
of the same metal; but the case was quite altered 
when a thin plate of metal was used. --Thus, a 
copper rocker laid upon the edge of a pennypiece 
did not vibrate permanently; but wheh the coin 
was beaten out by a hammer, so as to present a 
thin sharp edge, constant vibrations were obtained. 
A silver rocker resting on the edge of a half-crown 
refused to vibrate permanently: but on the edge 
of a sixpence continuous vibrations were obtained. 
An iron rocker on the edge of a dinner knife gave 
continuous vibrations. A flat brass rocker placed 
upon the points of two common brass pins, and 
having its handle suitably supported, gave distinct 
vibrations. In these experiments the plates and 
pins were fixed in a vice, and it was found that 
the thinner the plate, within its limits of rigidity, 
the more certain and striking was the effect. Vi- 
brations were thus obtained with iron on iron, 
copper on copper, brass on brass, zinc on zine, 
silver on silver, tin on tin. The list might be ex- 
tended, but the cases cited are sufficient to show 
that the proposition above cited cannot be regarded 
as expressing ‘‘ageneral law.” Thesecond general 
law enunciated by Professor Forbes is, that ‘‘both 
substances must be metallic.” This is the law which 
first attracted the Lecturer’s attention. During the 
progress of a kindred inquiry, he had discovered 
that certain non-metallic bodies are endowed with 
powers of conduction far higher than has been 
hitherto supposed, and the thought occurred to him 
that such bodies might, by suitable treatment, be 
made to supply the place of metals in the produc- 
tion of vibrations. This anticipation was realized. 
Rockers of silver, copper, and brass, placed upon 
the natural edge of a prism of rock-crystal, gave 
distinct tones ; on the clean edge of a cube of fluor 
spar the tones were still more musical ; on a mass 
of rock-salt the vibrations were very forcible. There 
is scarcely a substance, metallic or non-metallic, on 
which vibrations can be obtained with greater ease 
and certainty than on rock-salt. In most cases a 


high temperature is necessary to the production of 
the tones, but in the case of rock-salt the tempera- 
ture need not exceed that of the blood. A new 
and singular property is thus found to belong to 
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this already remarkable substance. It is needle 
to enter into a full statement regarding the varioy 
minerals submitted to experiment. Upwards « 
twenty non-metallic substances had been examine! 
by the Lecturer, and distinct vibrations obtainei 
with every one of them. The number of exceptions 
here exhibited far exceeds that of the substangs 
which are mentioned in the paper of: Professiy 
Forbes, and are, it was imagined, sufficient to show 
that the second general law is untenable, Tj 
third general law states, that ‘‘The vibrations ta: 
place with an intensity proportional (withiy 
certain limits) to the difference of the conductip; 
powers of the metals for heat, the metal having the 
least conducting power being necessarily th: 
coldest.” The evidence adduced against the fir, 
law appears to destroy this one also ; for if the ip. 
tensity of the vibrations be proportional to the dit 
ference of the conducting powers, then, wher 
there is no such difference, there ought to be m 
vibrations. But it has been proved in half a doz 
cases, that vibrations occur between different pieos 
of the same metal. The condition stated by Pn 
fessor Forbes was, however, reversed. Silver 
stands at the head of conductors ; a strip of th 
metal was fixed in a vice, and hot rockers of bras, 
copper, and iron, were successively laid upon its 
edge ; distinct vibrations were obtained with all of 
them. Vibrations were also obtained with a bras 
rocker which rested on the edge of a half-sovereign, 
These and other experiments show that it is not 
necessary that the worst conductor should be the 
cold metal, as affirmed in the third general lav 
above quoted. Among the metals, antimony ani 
bismuth were found perfectly inert by Professor 
Forbes ; the Lecturer however had obtained musical 
tones from both ofthese substances. The superiority 
of lead asa cold block, Professor Faraday, as already 
stated, referred to its high expansibility, combinel 
with its deficient conducting power. Against this 
notion, which he considers to be ‘‘an obvious over- 
sight,” Professor Forbes contends in an ingenious 
and apparently unanswerable manner. The vibr- 
tions, he urges, depend upon the difference of ten- 
perature existing between the rocker and the block; 
if the latter be a bad conductor and retain the heat 


at its surface, the tendency is to bring both thesw / 
faces in contact to the sametemperature, and thusto | 


stop the vibration instead of extalting it. Further 
the greater the quantity of heat transmitted from 
the rocker to the block during contact, the greater 
must be the expansion, and hence, if the vibrations 
be due to this cause, the effect must be a maximum 
when the block is the best conductor possible. But 
Professor Forbes, in this argument, seems to have 
used the term expansion in two different senses 
The expansion which produces the vibration 1s the 
sudden upheaval of the point where the hot rocker 
comes in contact with the cold mass underneath: 


but the expansion due to good conduction would 
be an expansion of the general mass. Imagine the 


conductive power of the block to be infinite, thats 
to say, that the heat imparted by the rocker is 1 
stantly diffused equally throughout the block ; ther, 
though the general expansion might be very vi 
the local expansion at the point of contact wo 


be wanting, and no vibrations would be possible | 


The inevitable consequence of good conduction § 
to cause a sudden abstraction of the heat from th 
point of contact of the rocker with the substance 
underneath, and this the Lecturer conceived oe 
the precise reason why Professor Forbes had fail 


to obtain vibrations when the cold metal was) | ~ 
He made use of blocks, and the | 


good conductor. , 
abstraction of heat from the place of contact by a 
circumjacent mass of metal was so sudden wind 
extinguish the local elevation on which the ee 
depend. In the experiments described by the 
turer, this abstraction was to a great 
avoided, by reducing the metallic masses ah iy 
lamine, and thus the very experiments a Md 
Professor Forbes against the theory supp? dere 
Professor Faraday appear, when duly consit® 
to be converted into strong corroborative P . 
of the correctness of the views of the philosop 
last mentioned, 
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. GrograPHicaL. —Feb. 13th. —Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair. Henry 
Donkin, William McDowell, William Philps, John 
Power, J. Arthur Power, ‘M.A., Esqs., and J. 
Stopford Taylor, M.D., were elected Fellows. The 
papers read were,—l. ‘The Cerro de Pasco and 
its Silver Mines,’ by Colonel Lloyd, communicated 
by H. R. H. Prince Albert. 2. Letter from Mr. 
‘Amos Scott, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, on 
Western Australia, communicated through Colonel 
Portlock and Captain Scott, R.E. The chairman 
congratulated the Society on the information just 
arrived from Bombay, that a meeting in favour of 
the Bellot Testimonial Fund had been held, which 
was presided over by the Governor-General, Lord 
Elphinstone, supported by the Bishop of Bombay, 
Sir H. Leake, Commodore Lambert, and many in- 
fluential persons, both English and natives. 
Feb. 27th—The Earl of Ellesmere, President, in 
the chair. Lieut.-Col. P. Melville, Capt. F. A. 
Shadwell, R.N., Capt. A. P. E. Wilmot, R.N., 
the Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., Norman Cowley, 
G. Farmer, Benjamin Ifill, John H. Johnson, and 
Alfred R. Wallace, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 
The papers read were—1. ‘Successful exploration 
of the River Murray, by Capt. Cadell and Governor 
Sir Henry Young, in the Lady Augusta steamer,’ 
communicated through the Colonial Office. It was 
stated that the river has proved to be navigable for 
1300 miles, and will become the channel of an 
immense carrying trade. Sir Roderick Murchison 
observed that he had received a very interesting 
letter from Capt. Cadell, with reference to the 
further examination of the river and its great tribu- 
taries. The original exploration of the Murray by 
Capt. Sturt was also adverted to in connexion 
with the results of his labours in the settlement of 
South Australia, and the great internal navigation 
now opened up. 2. ‘Observations on the pro- 
posed North Australian Expedition,’ under Capt. 
Stokes, R.N., by Capt. Sturt, F.R.G.S. 3. ‘Re- 
marks on the Exploration of North Australia,’ by 
Capt. Stokes, R.N., F.R.G.S. Attention was 
drawn to the importance of examining the northern 
part of the Australian continent, about eight years 
ago, and routes of exploration were laid down on 
the map accompanying my account of ‘ Discoveries 
in Australia.” Those routes were as follows :— 
From the Victoria to the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
southwards from the head of the latter; and east- 
ward to the coast. The last route has been inter- 
sected by Dr. Leichhardt, and also by my much 
lamented gentlemanly and Christian friend, Mr. 
Kennedy. The death of Mr. Kennedy and others 
of his party took place within sight of the sea, and 
under circumstances calculated to render the co- 
operation of a vessel on the coast highly essential 
in such expeditions. In Leichhardt’s expedition, 
Mr. Gilbert, the naturalist, who accompanied him, 
was killed, and several of the party were danger- 
ously wounded within twenty-five miles of the sea ; 
but the party were nevertheless without any means 
of succour for six months after that deplorable 
event. It cannot be doubted that if either of these 
expeditions had enjoyed efficient marine support, 
hs results, however satisfactory, would have 
a meomparably greater. In the present case 
; oo necessary to convey the party to its 
: ination may be most usefully employed on the 
Shores of the Gulf, in discovering the mouths and 
navigable extent of the numerous rivers known to 
exist there, —in examining the intervening country, 
perhaps in communicating and offering occa- 
sional succour to the main body of explorers coming 
eastward from the Victoria, and also in providing 
Ph pee of retreat for them if necessary. Our 
as of the north-western part of the conti- 
is very limited, and the Victoria River offers 
y AACl penetrating that part of the 
reg if I may hazard palin ely it is that 
paras two or three degrees of latitude have been 
aca beyond my farthest position on that 
Pet ao party will have crossed the ranges trend- 
Ps. © the north-east, through Arnhem Land, and 
z > "ge much desert, interspersed with better 
of ao Whatever may be its character, it will 
urse influence the route of the explorers 





as to how far southwards they should: proceed 
before turning towards the shores of the: Gulf. 

A glance at the map will suffice to show that the 
Gulf of Carpentaria affords the readiest means for 
exploring the 400 miles only of unknown’ country 
lying between its head-waters and Sturt’s and 
Mitchell’s farthest. Although Captain ' Sturt’s 
progress was impeded by the great central desert, 

Sir Thomas Mitchell reports the country 400 miles 
more to the eastward to be the best watered portion 

of Australia that he had seen, and that it was 
open and well watered in the direction of. the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The exploration of this part of 
Australia having been undertaken by the Govern- 

ment at the present moment, will, 1 am assured, 

be gratefully appreciated by -the colonists ; and 
although greater geographical interest may be at- 

tached to the investigation of the interior from the 
Victoria, still I am inclined to believe that the im- 
mediate views of the colonists will be directed to 
the investigation of the country to the S.E. of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and to the opening of a route 
thence to the settled districts, which has already 
been the object of two expeditions. Without ven- 

turing any direct opinion on the right of possession, 
it may not be foreign to the subject to allude to 
the recent occupation of New Caledonia as a penal 
settlement by the French Government. That 
island possesses nearly 400 miles of sheltered road- 
stead, besides many excellent harbours ; and, from 
its position, commands the communication between 
Australia and India, China, Polynesia, South 
America, and in some measure New Zealand. As 
a depét for a rival trade, its being so much nearer 
the populous islands of the Pacific than our 
southern colonies, appears to render the immediate 
extension of our settlements northward necessary 
to counteract its influence. It may be hoped that 
the present expedition will lead to the formation of 
a settlement at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The establishment of a French penal settlement at 
New Caledonia would probably cause the employ- 
ment of our own criminals on public works at a 
distance so remote to be more favourably received 
by the southern settlements. The objections which 
have properly risen from the almost indiscriminate 
employment of criminals under sentence in the pri- 
vate families of free settlers might be advan- 
tageously obviated by restricting them to public 
works, The facilities which a colony presents for 
moral reclamation, as well as for economical deten- 
tion, far exceed those of an old country ; and with- 
out this species of forced labour, the progress of a 
remote new settlement must be exposed to many 
difficulties which might thus be overcome. I have 
perhaps allowed anticipation to carry me beyond 
the immediate purpose of the expedition, from 
which, however, results of the greatest importance 
may arise beyond even those which are contem- 
plated. Mr..J. Beete Jukes gave a sketch of the 
geology of Australia so far as it bore upon its phy- 
sical geography, stating that the stratified rocks of 
Australia belonged to two great groups, —the Palzo- 
zoic, or olderformations, andthe Tertiary, ormodern 
ones. The Paleozoic, or olderformations, with their 
associated igneousrocks, comprised all the mountain 
chains and high broken land, and the Tertiary, or 
newer rocks, all the great plains. He then de- 
scribed briefly the chain of the Eastern coast run- 
ning north and south; the minor chains of the 
colony of Victoria, which run north and south, and 
whose united bases form a water-bed south of the 
river Murray ; the north and south chain of South 
Australia, and that of Western Australia, with the 
great plains which stretch around and between these, 
and which for the most part form great tracts of 
arid and desert land. He then described what is 
known of the northern part of Australia, pointing 
out that on the north-west coast between North- 
west Cape and Dampier’s Land is a flat coast, 
stretching in apparently boundless plains into the 
interior, and that the same is true of the country 
round the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. These 
great plains he judged by analogy to be of Tertiary 
rock ; but between the Gulf of Carpentaria and 
Dampier’s Land, a lofty and broken country is de- 
scribed by King, Stokes, and Leichhardt, the rocks 





being chiefly thick bedded sandstones, always dip- 
ping “to the south or south-east, sometimes~-at 
angles of 50 deg., and ending towards the north in 
gteep and perpendicular escarpments. - Between 
this high broken table land and the sea is a flat 
country, composed of horizontally stratified sand- 
stone, which he had examined at Port Essington, 
and which appeared to be most probably of Ter- 
tiary origin. Mr. Jukes thought it highly probable, 
that as horizontal Tertiary rocks were known to 
stretch unbroken for 800 miles round the great 
Australian bight, and round all the lower basin of 
the Murray river, and through all the flat land of 
Victoria, and these plains, as shown by Sturt, were 
continuous with the great desert plain of the in- 
terior, that the broad desert flats which stretched 
along the north-west coast and round the head of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria were equally conterminous 
with the great central desert, and that almost the 
entire of the interior of Australia was one vast arid 
and desert plain. He supported his views by al- 
lusion to the known facts of the meteorology of the 
country. He nevertheless held it to be most neces- 
sary that the question should be solved, but declared 
his opinion to be against the chalking out of any 
definite large plan or route to be followed by the 
expedition, and in favour of a light exploratory 
party, landing at several points, such as the Vic- 
toria and Albert rivers, and proceeding as far as 
they could in one or two directions, always retain- 
ing the vessel to fall back upon in case of disaster, 
or in case of great obstacles or a worthless tract 
being met with, when they might be conveyed to 
another part of the coast where the operation 
might be repeated. He believed that a larger and 
better knowledge of the country might be obtained 
thus by a few tentative expeditions at different 
points, than by a party being thrown bodily into 
the centre of a great desert, where their energies 
and attention must be occupied as much in ensuring 
their own preservation and escape to the rendezvous 
as in noting the structure of the couniry. The 
President announced the publication of the General 
Index to the secend ten volumes of the ‘Journal,’ 
as well as the twenty-third volume of the Society’s 
‘Transactions,’ and congratulated the Society upon 
the increased size and value of this volume, and ob- 
served that, having read it very attentively, he was 
happy to say that heconsidered it perhaps the most 
valuable volume that had been published by the 
Society, containing, as it does, eleven maps with 
other illustrations. His lordship finally mentioned 
that he had recommended, by the direction of the 
Council, to the duke of Newcastle, the employment, 
besides Captain Stokes, of Captain Sturt, Dr. 
Thomas Thomson, and Mr. Thomas Baines, to 
accompany the proposed North Australian expe- 
dition ; and also expressed a hope that Mr. Wilson 
might be employed as one of the party, in the 
capacity of a geologist and mineralogist. 


AsTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 13th.—G. B. Airy, Esgq., 
in the chair. J. R. Christie, Esq., Rev. W. J. 
Read, Eyre Burton Powell, Esq., James William 
Grant, Esq., and Rev. Robert Harley, Airedale 
College, Bradford, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. ‘Some Suggestions in Explanation of the 
Cause of the Primitive Incandescent Condition of 
the Earth and other Planets.’ By James Nasmyth, 
Esq. Among the many facts which geological 
research has developed, there appears none more 
clearly established than that of the igneous, or 
molten, condition of the entire mass of our globe 
at some vastly remote era of its physical history ; 
and that its present condition is the result of a 
succession of changes consequent on the escape, 
or passage into space, of the greater portion of 
that primitive heat, the residue of which yet mani- 
fests itself deep under the now solid crust of the 
earth in those molten outbursts which the now 
comparatively few active volcanoes vomit forth, 
and which we may consider to be the expiring ves- 
tiges of the once universal molten state of our 
globe. As Ihave not met with any attempt to 


trace to its source, or assign a cause of, this primi- 
tive molten condition of the earth, in the most 
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earnest but humble spirit of philosophic suggestion 
and inquiry I desire to offer in this brief form the 
result of some thoughts on this interesting subject, 
in the hope that the following remarks may chance 
to suggest further investigation, and so yield re- 
sults more worthy of so grand asubject. In order 
to state in the most simple form the principle upon 
which I base my speculations on the source of the 
primitive heat of our globe, I would refer to the 
well-known principle in the laws of matter— 
namely, that when matter, whether in the solid, 
fluid, or gaseous condition, is, by some external or 
internal force or agency, caused to occupy less space, 
heat is evolved. Applying this general principle to 
what there is such strong reason to suppose was the 
first condition of that matter which was destined to 
form our globe, and carrying our ideas back to the 
first moments of its physical history at which we 
may suppose it to have been summoned forth into 
existence as a nebulous mass, either distinct and 
separate, or a$ a separated portion from a greater 
nebulous mass, and granting that the law of gra- 
vitation was co-existent,—it appears to me that if 
we assume these conditions, the inevitable result 
of jthe action of the law of gravitation, operating 
on the particles of matter composing a nebulous 
mass, would be a progressive decrease, or collapse, 
of the original volume of such nebulous mass, and 
that the result of this decrease of volume by the 
collapse action of gravitation would be accom- 
panied by rise of temperature, more especially at the 
centre of gravity of the mass, where a nucleus 
would be formed, and upon whose surface myriads 
of particles would come crowding inwards and 
attach themselves. While, by the general collapse 
of the entire mass of the nebulous body, resulting, 
as before said, from the action of gravitation of 
its particles towards its centre of gravity, that heat 
which was latent in the original or primitive ex- 
panded volume of the nebulous mass would come 
forth and manifest itself as active heat, most in- 
tense nearest to where the focus of action lay, where 
it would result in a glow of fervent intensity, of 
which we can form no adequate conception. In 
this manner I conceive the temperature of the nu- 
cleus would continue to increase, while the dimen- 
sions or volume of the nebulous mass went on 
diminishing, through ages of time, until the tem- 
perature of the nucleus reached such a pitch of 
intensity, as to begin to check the accelerating in- 
flux of particles by the dispersive influence of the 
intense heat of the nucleus. Then would ensue an 
era of retardation in the progressive accumulation 
of matter upon the nucleus; and its after history 
would most probably be governed by the combined 
action of gravitative accumulation and _ those 
changes which would result from the continual es- 
cape of the heat of the remaining nebulous enve- 
lope, and so render the matter of which it was 
composed more subject to the attractive influence 
of the globe now existing within it. I conceive 
that countless ages might thus elapse, through the 
mutual action of the agencies I have referred to, 
ere such a globe had commenced the earliest stages 
of its geological history, which would date from 
that period when all further accession of tempera- 
ture was at an end, and the nucleus (now a planet) 
began to part with its primitive heat by its radia- 
tion into space. Thus [I have endeavoured to 
assign as the cause of the primitive incandescent 
temperature of planetary masses, the action of gra- 
vitation upon the nebulous matter of which they 
are conceived to have been formed: the action of 
gravitation overtaking in its collapsing influence 
that gradual decrease of volume, which might 
otherwise have occurred through simple contrac- 
tion, and so expressing the heat latent in the nebu- 
lous volume, and causing it to come forth as sensi- 
ble heat in most active condition, and so manifest 
itself in a state of intense incandescence in the 
nucleus or planetary mass. Should these remarks 
tend in the most humble degree to suggest some 
further thoughts on this subject to such of the 
members of the Royal Astronomical Society who 
may happen to turn their attention to these spe- 
culations, I shall feel glad in having thus ventured 
on suggesting them. 





Socrery or Arts.—Feb. 22nd.—The Rev. Dr. 
Booth, F.R.S., inthe chair. A paper was read by 
Dr. John Stenhouse, F.R.S., ‘On the Deodorising 
and Disinfecting Properties of Charcoal, with the 
Description of a Charcoal Respirator for Purifying 
the Air by Filtration.’ The author commenced by 
remarking that he thought sufficient atterition had 
not hitherto been bestowed on the effect which 
charcoal exerted upon complex products of decom- 
position—viz., that of rapidly oxidizing them, and 
resolving them into the simplest combinations they 
were capable of forming. The putrefaction of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances was likewise, in 
general, a process of imperfect oxidation. Hence, 
under ordinary circumstances, when this was the 
case, a variety of more or less complex secondary 
products were formed, which usually possessed 
very disagreeable odours, and exerted exceedingly 
injurious effects upon the animal economy. To 
these substances the general name of miasmata had 
been given. Not much was known of their na- 
ture, but they were believed to be heavy, complex, 
nitrogenated vapours, which were decomposed by 
oxygen, chlorine, sulphurous acid, nitric acid, and 
other disinfecting agents. The author then men- 
tioned several instances in which the bodies of dead 
animals had been completely covered with thin 
layers of charcoal, which entirely prevented any 
effluvia or odour being perceptible. He considered 
that covering a church-yard to the depth of from 
two to three inches with coarsely powdered char- 
coal, would effectually prevent any putrid exhala- 
tions ever finding their way into the atmosphere. 
Charcoal, though a deodoriser or disinfecting agent, 
was not, as laid down by chemical works, an anti- 
septic. On the contrary, it favoured the rapid de- 
composition of the dead bodies with which it was 
in contact, so that in the course of six or eight 
months little was left except the bones. He then 
described a new species of respirator filled with 
powdered animal charcoal, to absorb and destroy 
any miasmata or infectious particles present in the 
air in the case of fever, and cholera hospitals, and 
of districts infected by ague, yellow fever, and 
similar diseases. The respirator fitted closely to 
the lower portion of the face, extending from the 
chin to within half an inch of the eyes, and pro- 
jected about an inch on either side of the mouth. 
It therefore included the nostrils as well as the 
mouth. The frame of the respirator was made of 
thin sheet copper, but the edges were formed of 
lead, and were padded and lined with velvet, so 
that it could be easily made to fit tightly to the 
face. The powdered charcoal was kept in its place 
by means of two sheets of fine wire gauze, about a 
quarter of an inch apart. The object in view was, 
by filtering the airthrough such a porous substance 
as animal charcoal, to intercept the miasmata which 
might have got mixed with it. Repeated trials 
with the respirator had shown that certain noxious 
and offensive gases, such as ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and hydrosulphate of ammonia, had 
been rapidly oxidated and destroyed in their pas- 
sage through the pores of the charcoal. 





CiviL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 21st.—James Simpson, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The evening was 
devoted to the discussion of Mr. A. C. Hobbs’s 
paper ‘On the Principles and Construction of Locks.’ 
A succinct description was given of the various 
recent modifications generally introduced by makers 
of locks, and it was argued that most of them were 
simply alterations of form, without materially add- 
ing to the security. An exception might, perhaps, 
be made in favour of Mr. Denison’s lock, which 
was so constructed that the bolt was shot by turn- 
ing a handle, without the intervention of a key, 
which, in fact, was only used for placing the 
tumblers in a proper position to allow the bolt to 
be withdrawn, or unlocked, by the handle, —the 
keyhole being kept closed during the passage of the 
bolt; the key might, therefore, be always retained 
in the possession of one person, whilst the lock 
could be closed by any subordinate. This was im- 
portant in banks and other similar establishments. 
The principle of the bolts being shot by a handle 





was not new, but the other arrangements were 
admitted to possess novelty. Mr. Whishaw’s ele. 
tro-magnetic lock, now exhibiting at the Polytech. 
nic Institution, was explained, but was admitted 
not to be applicable to all the ordinary uses fo, 
locks. The principle of Mr. Cotterill’s « patent 
climax detector lock’ was then examined, and it Was 
shown to be entirely based upon the Bramah lock, 
but was less secure in its arrangement, inasmuch 
as the form of the key admitted of so little variation 
in the depth of the grooves for moving the slides, 
—that a lock having six slides might be opened 
by the end pressure of a piece of soft wood,—anj 
that any lock, on that principle, with any number 
of slides, could be easily picked by the pressure 
system. It was explained, that the American pe. 
mutating lock, which had been so fully described 
in the paper, was not intended for ordinary domes 
tic purposes, but for banks and establishments re 
quiring extreme precautions for security, and that 
the chief object in the introduction of Hobbs’s move 
able stump, or protector lock, was to supply a 
secure lock at a moderate price. In the course of 
manufacturing, as might be naturally supposed, 
the weak points of this lock had not escaped deter 
tion, and it was soon discovered, that although the 
principle was correct, as long as the stump remained 
moveable, if, by any means, the stump could lk 
held fast, the lock became one of the ordinary 
tumbler locks, and was as easily picked as the others, 
For instance, in a till, or drawer lock, where the 
key-hole was parallel to the bolt, it was easy, by 
the insertion of a piece of watchspring beneath the 
lock, to catch and hold the stump, and to open the 
lock. This, however, was readily prevented by 
the insertion of a tongue in the back plate, fitting 
into a corresponding groove in the back of the bolt, 
thus cutting off all access to the moveable piece 
under the bolt; and further, to preclude access to 
the stump itself, a piece of steel was riveted into 
the front plate, reaching through the tumblers into 
a groove in the bolt, thus placing an effectual bar 
rier between the key-hole and the stump. With 
these slight additions, which were now introduced, 
it was contended that locks constructed on the 
principle of the moveable stump might be considered 
secure. It was shown that Mr. Goater, who was 
connected with the establishment of Mr. Chubb, 
had succeeded very ingeniously in picking three 
of Hobbs’s till locks, by the means which had been 
described, those locks, however, not having the 
additions for security which had _ been alluded to. 
This opening of these locks was admitted to be 
perfectly legitimate, showing slight defects in the 
details of construction, but demonstrating the cor 
rectness of the principle ; and it was argued, that 
it was only by such means that the manufacture of 
locks could be tested and improved—indeed, that 
the lockmakers were greatly indebted to Mr. Hobbs, 
for showing them the weak points of the locks eon- 
structed prior to 1851. The manufacture of locks 
in this mechanical country had hitherto been cor 
ducted in the rudest manner, and with the most 
primitive tools, and whilst the price of common ani 
insecure locks was incredibly low, that of locks of 
good construction was much too high to introduc 
them into general use. It was therefore the ob 
ject of Mr. Hobbs, by the employment of goo! 
machinery, to produce locks of uniformly corre 
construction on sound principles, and at such § 
modified scale of prices, as would insure their gent 
ral adoption; being assured that whoever might be 
the maker, the most secure locks, at the lowest 
price, would eventually take the lead with the 
public. a 

Astatic.—Feb. 18th.—Beriah Botfield, Esq:, 
the chair. §. E. Rolland, Esq., delivered a le 
ture, giving an account of a journey ove ; 
mountain road to Mossul, between Diarbekr a 
Jezirah. In the winter of 1849 the party of whic 
the lecturer was one left the Syrian shores of 
Mediterranean, and crossed the Euphrates, ¢” ron 
to Mossul and Baghdad. It was their intention 


to proceed directly, by way of Orfa and Hare 
through the Mesopotamian wilderness, but “ 4 
counts which they heard of the depredations © 
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Aneyzeh Arabs deterred them, and they were 

obliged to make a détowr to the northward, to 

Diarbekr, hoping to find sufficient water in the 

Tigris to admit of their floating down the river to 

" Mossul. The river being low, they were compelled 

E to proceed by the tedious and circuitous route, 

» through the mountains, to Jezirah. Diarbekr 

' stands upon an elevated rocky range, on the edge of 
the Taurus, which forms the limit of Mesopotamia, 

" on the side of Armenia. From Diarbekr the road 

ascends, and proceeds over well-wooded hills, over- 

looking highly-cultivated valleys, to Mardin. The 

inhabitants of this town have but an indifferent re- 

putation, and frays frequently occur between the 
diffrent sects. In 1848 a quarrel broke out be- 

tween some Albanian soldiers and the people of the 
town, The soldiers retired to the citadel, and the 
Kurds and Christians to their respective quarters. 

A constant fire was kept up for about twenty-four 
hours, until their powder was exhausted, when it 
was found that not a single person had been 
wounded. There are but few remains of antiquity 
at Mardin. The arabesques on the gate of the 
citadel are unsurpassed, either in Spain, Egypt, or 
Turkey. Should the navigation of the Euphrates 
ever be carried out, Mardin would probably become 
the emporium for the products of the mountain 
ranges. The Jibel Tur, which is seldom visited, 

isinhabited chiefly by Syrian Christians, or Jaco- 
bites. They lead an independent hfe, and although 
nominally subject to the Patriarch of Antioch, they 
are free from ecclesiastical interference. There is 
in this district a greater air of comfort and secu- 
rity than is observable elsewhere in the rural dis- 
tricts of the Ottoman empire, which may be attri- 
buted to its exemption from war, its inaccessibility, 
and its distance from places of importance, having 
preserved it from hostile incursions. There are 
many Mussulmen villages in the district, and in 
some the population is partly Christian, partly 
Mahomedan. No intermarriages take place. The 
Moslems complain of the want of religion in their 
Christian neighbours, and the latter complain of 
the arbitrary conduct of the Moslems in prevent- 
ing intermarriages, and of their domestic tyranny 
to their females. Mediah, the principal town 
of the district, is the head quarters of the Chris- 
tians, and no Moslems reside there excepting the 
governor. Their principal complaint now is the 
tardiness of justice, and of the protection and 
equality introduced by the Tanzimat : their chief 
desire being to be allowed to carry out their own 
wild notions of right and justice. The sheikh com- 
plained that his daughter had been decoyed away 
and murdered, and although he had succeeded in 
capturing the murderers, the governor held them 
in confinement, and would not allow him to kill 
them with his own hand. The delay in carrying 
out the decrees of justice arises from the Tanzimat 
Tequiring a reference of all such cases to Constanti- 
nople before execution of the sentence. A short 
discussion arose at the conclusion of the lecture, 
in the course of which it was stated that last year 
4 firman was issued empowering the pashas to in- 


flict punishment without referring the case to Con- 
stantinople, 
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British ARCHMOLOGICAL AssocraTion. —Feb. 
22nd.—S, R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in 
the chair. Mr. Warwick King, of Tredegar- 
Square, and Mrs. Percival, of Highbury-park, 
were elected Associates. Presents to the library 
je teceived from Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Ellis, Mr. 
“ang og Freeman, and Mr. Netherclift. The 
pt Mr. Hugo exhibited a very fine stone celt, 

eonging to the second division of his arrange- 
ae of these instruments,) taken from the bed of 
po } a in October last. Mr. Gunston exhi- 
“a: Tee specimens of encaustic tile, the oldest of 
= Pag en Dorchester Abbey, and the latest 
Bator artholomew’s. Mr. Elliott exhibited a 
Poems y large and fine Roman urn, which had 
Noreig, belonged to the Rev. R. Spurgeon, of 
It porn and was obtained by him from Caistor. 
which sey a large quantity of human bones, 

undergone cremation. Mr. E. also ex- 


hibited a Roman lamp, from the same place; it 

was of terra cotta, and represented a gladiator. 

Mr. Palin produced a large collection of keys, 

spoons, shears, a sword, knife, &c., belonging to 

various periods, which had been found during the 

past year, in forming the new sewers at Green- 

wich. There were five good specimens of keys 

belonging to the fifteenth century, and a pewter 

spoon of Elizabeth. The short sword was also of 
this time. Mr. Scott exhibited two drawings made 

by him from two fragments of sepulchral slabs 

lately discovered on the site of the church of St. 

Benet Fink, Threadneedle-street. One of these was 
taken out of one of the old foundation walls, the 
design upon it being a shaft supporting a circle, 

together with an interlaced ornament not unfre- 

quently seen on Saxon and early Norman sculpture. 

A slab resembling this was found in 1810 at Cam- 

bridge, and is described in the ‘ Archeologia,’ 
vol. xvii. The other slab was found twenty feet 
on the south side of the church, and at a depth of 
fifteen feet from the surface; it had a raised trefoil- 
headed cross, and the remains of an inscription in 
Longobardic characters, which was read as, ‘‘[Of 
your charitie] for the soul of William Brun pray a 
paternoster.” Mr. H. &. Cuming read the first 
paper of an intended series illustrative of ‘ Stone 
Implements,’ and exhibited a fine collection of 
specimens of the axe, adze, and hammer, to which 
the present communication was confined. He 
pointed out the importance of carefully studying 
the works of savage nations who still retain the 
use of stone instruments, with a view of better 
comprehending the lithic relics discovered in the 
Britannic islands, suggesting that in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean may yet be found a reflex of the 
habits and mode of life of our own rude ancestors. 
Mr. Cuming described in detail the more simple 
form of the axe or celt, making a division between 
it and the adze, which had been overlooked by 
antiquaries, and he enumerated the different kinds 
of mau]s, axe-hammers, and axes with perforations 
for handles, and closed his examination of the 
European division by condemning the theory of 
Thorlacius, who contended that these things were 
mere emblems of the power of Thor, the mighty 
thunder-god of the north. Having alluded to the 
asserted discovery of stone implements in India, 
Mr. Cuming proceeded to view the specimens ob- 
tained from the sepulchral mounds of North 
America; thence to the war-axes and martels of 
the Yookulty of Nootka Sound, and of the axes 
and clubs armed with stone blades of the ancient 
and modern inhabitants of South America. The 
axes, adzes, &c., of the savages of the oceanic 
regions were also dwelt upon, special mention being 
made of the terrible meri of the New Zealanders, 
and of the curiously hefted adzes from the Hervey’s 
Group. Mr. Cuming’s observations were not con- 
fined to a notice of the several forms of implements 
in each quarter of the globe, but extended to the 
races to whom they were referable. A short dis- 
cussion, principally relating to the divisions pro- 
posed, took place, and was adjourned to the next 
meeting. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Feb. 1st.— Professor E. Forbes, 
President, inthe chair. C. R. des Ruffitres, Esq. ; 
A. G. Gray, Jun., Esq.; G. M. Stephen, Esq.; 
and E. H. Sheppard, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
The following communications were read :—1. ‘On 
the Geology of the Gold-bearing district of Me- 
rionethshire,’ by Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.G.S. 
The part of Merionethshire referred to in this paper 
lies between Dolgelli and the Moelwyn and Manod 
range, north of Ffestiniog. Gold was discovered 
in 1836 in this region, in a copper-bearing lode, 
near Tyn-y-groes, in very minute quantities. In 
1843 it was found in Cwm Eisen in some quantity, 
but heretofore that mine, though often wrought, 
has never yielded a steady and profitable supply. 
Last spring a shaft was sunk at Dol-y-frwynog on 
a lode in search of lead. The lode was soon found 
to contain gold visibly diffused through the quartz 
in threads and grains in an unusual quantity. This 





lode runs north-north-west through a country com- 


posed of talcose schist, through which a mass of 
greenstone has been intruded. The quartz is 
saccharoid, and contains much iron pyrites, chlo- 
rite, and soft decomposing talcose matter. Below 
and above it are the ordinary Lingula flags of the 
Lower Silurian rocks. Numerous greenstone dykes 
penetrate these beds and the underlying Cambrian 
grits in all directions. Gold has since this discovery 
been detected in many other quartz lodes (with a 
little lead and copper) between Dolgelli and Moel- 
ey all lie in the Lingula series. The 
paper concluded with some remarks on the probable 
occurrence of auriferous drift in the valley of the 
Mawddach (traversing the district referred to), 
especially below the confluence of this river with 
the Afon Wen. 2. ‘On Auriferous Quartz in North 
Cornwall,’ by 8. R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.S. In 
the parish of Davidstowe, in the north of Cornwall, 
slate rocks, with veins of coarse quartz, and inter- 
rupted by trap dykes, sweep round the northern 
flank of the granite boss of Roughtor. These slates 
are a prolongation of the Petherwyn beds, and be- 
long to the Upper Devonian series. In the quartz 
veins of these slates the author sought for and dis- 
covered gold. In some places the quartz has fer- 
ruginous partings, and contains ‘ gossan.’ It is 
this quartz, in the vicinity of trappean intrusive 
rock, that was found to beauriferous. 3. ‘On the 
Physical Geology of the Himalayas,’ by Captain 
R. Strachey, F.G.S. This communication treated 
at large of the structure of the great range of 
elevated table-land in Central Asia, the southern 
border of which is known as the Himalayas. This 
southern border supplies the sources of the great 
rivers of Hindostan, and forms the ‘ Indian water- 
shed,’ whilst the northern border of this great 
Tibetan table-land is known as the Karakoram 
Mountains, Tsounling, &c., and forms the ‘ Turkish 
watershed.’ The relations of these two great parallel 
‘watershed’ bands to each other, to the central part 
of the elevated region, and to thejunction ofthe moun- 
tain masses with the plains af Turkistan on the 
north, and of Hindostan on the south, involve im- 
‘portant considerations of the physical structure of 
the whole elevated mass, which can be sufficiently 
elucidated only by means of maps and diagrams. 
February 22nd.—Professor E. Forbes, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. C. Lindsay, Esq., C. H. B. 
Hambley, Esq., and J. A. Caley, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. The following communication 
was read:—‘On the Geology of the Mayence 
Basin,’ by W. J. Hamilton, Esq., Sec. G. S. In 
the first part of his paper the author described the 
stratigraphical position of the tertiary deposits of 
the neighbourhood of Mayence, and the sequence 
of their arrangement. The whole formation rests 
on red sandstone rocks belonging to the carbonifer- 
ous or the earliest new red sandstone period, the 
rothe-totde-liegende of the Germans. The lower- 
most bed of the tertiary series consists of marine 
sands and quartzose conglomerates, containing, in 
places, a great abundance of fossil remains. This 
is overlaid by a thick deposit of blue clay, which 
appears, from the evidence of its fossil contents, to 
have been deposited in a shallow brackish-water 
basin. Over this is a considerable thickness of cal- 
careous beds, divided into cerithium limestone and 
littorinella limestone, the former constituting the 
lowest portion of the series. These are succeeded 
by the upper blue clay, or brown-coal formation, 
showing greater evidence of a freshwater character. 
The uppermost bed of the series is an ossiferous 
sandstone, apparently deposited in lacustrine hol- 
lows, or ponds, on the surface of the underlying 
littorinella limestone. In the second portion of 
the paper the author stated the fossil contents of 
the beds, and showed the great resemblance exist- 
ing between the lowest marine sands near Weinheim 
and the middle portion of the Limburg beds of 
Belgium, and then endeavoured to show that, 
whereas they evidently belong to the middle ter- 
tiary series, they should rather be referred to the 
lower Miocene than to the upper Eocene, if geolo- 
gists are determined to preserve this nomenclature, 
inasmuch as they are the evidence of the com- 
mencement of a new rather than the termination of 








an old state of things. In the third and conclud- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ing portion of the paper the author endeavoured 
to ascertain what was the ancient geographical 
condition of the sea in which these beds were 
deposited, and what was its connexion with the 
then existing ocean. He considers that a commu- 
nication must have existed between the Mediter- 
ranean and the North Sea, that the communica- 
tion with the Mediterranean was first closed by a 
partial rising of the Alps; and, subsequently, that 
with the North Sea, by various volcanic outbursts 
in the northern parts of Germany. After which 
the water of this lacustrine basin became brackish, 
and gradually less saline, until at length they were 
fitted for the existence of freshwater mollusca. In 
process of time the water continued rising and 
filling up the basin, until it overflowed the lowest 
point of the surrounding hills, and, Niagara-like, 
formed for itself an outlet through the gorge 
through which the Rhine now flows. 





ANTIQUARIES.—J'eb. 23rd.—Viscount Mahon, 
President, in the chair. The announcement of 
the Council proposing the discontinuance of the 
anniversary dinner was again read from the chair. 
The Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, Mr. Henry Glas- 
ford Potter, Mr. William Harvey, and Mr. J. 
Tattersall Auckland, were respectively admitted 
into the Society; and Mr. Thomas Battam, Mr. 
John Timbs, and Mr. R. Cradock Nichols, were 
severally balloted for, and elected Fellows. Mr. 
Joseph Mayer exhibited about sixty examples of 
personal ornaments, forming a portion of the much- 
talked-of Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon An- 
tiquities, of which he has just become the pro- 
prictor. Among these was the very large circular 
fibula of filigree gold and vitrified pastes, which 
has been delineated by Douglas. The Rev. J. 
Collingwood Bruce then read his remarks on the 
excavations made last summer at Housestead’s 
Milecastle, on the line of the Roman wall (Borco- 
vicus). These excavations were made under the 
direction of Mr. John Clayton, the liberal and 
enlightened proprietor of the land on which these 
ruins stand. Borcovicus is situated thirty miles 
west of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The excavations 
had brought to light the fact that Housesteads 
was in form a parallelogram, fifty-eight feet by 
fifty, and it appears that these castella were not 
roofed. At the foot of the cliff below the castle 
an altar was discovered, inscribed ‘‘To the God 
Cocidius.” A circular ruin outside the camp had 
been explored, aud was considered to have been an 
amphitheatre constructed for the enterainment of 
the soldiers of the garrison. 


R. 8. or Literature. — Feb. 22nd.— William 
Tooke, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. Francis 
Bennoch, Esq., and James Hunt, Esq., were 
elected Members of the Society. Mr. Vaux read 
a paper, communicated by Mr, Buller, on ‘ Egypt 
and Ancient Italy,’ the object of which was to show 
that there was in very early times a considerable 
connexion between these two countries, and that 
Italy has borrowed the names of many of its local 
deities, with a considerable number of individual 
words in its language, from the ancient language 
of Egypt. Thus Mr. Buller supposes that ‘Satur- 
nus’ may be derived from ‘Seten-ra,’ and ‘farina,’ 
‘fruges,’ ‘frumentum,’ from ‘ Nafri.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Extracts of a letter 
from Capt. Spratt, R.N., H.M.S. Spitfire, 
Smyrna, on the West Part of the Island of 
Crete, communicated by Col. Leake, F.R.G.S. ; 
2. Report on the Russian Caravan Trade with 
China, by Harry Parkes, Esq., F.R.G.S.; 3. Va- 
riation of the Magnetic Needle at Aden, by 
Capt, 8. B, Haines, I.N., communicated by the 
Hon. East India are gy fs Service; 4. Report 
on the Proposed North Australian Expedition, 
by Mr. J. 8. Wilson.) 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m,—(Sir Richard Westmacott 


on Sculpture. 
— Medical, 8 p,m,~—(Physiological Meeting.) 





_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Renewed Discussion on 
Mr, Yates’ paper on Decimal Coinage, and De- 
scription of Martin’s Improved Jacquard Ma- 
chine, by Mr. E, Laforest.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

— Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(Samuel Sharpe, Esq., on 
the Ground Plan of the Temple of Jerusalem.) 


os Russell Institution, 8 p.m.—(The British Museum 
Swiney Lecture on Geology.) 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Heat.) 

Wednesday.—Statistical, 3 p.m.—(Amniversary Meeting, the 
Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G.; President, will take the 
chair.) 

_ Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—-(Mr. T. Egan on Machines 
for Dressing Flour, with a description of a New 
Machine for that purpose.) 

_ London Institution, 7 p.m. 


_ Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. On the probable origin 
of the American Indians, with particular reter- 
ence to the Caribs, by James Kennedy, Esy., 
late H.B.M.’s Judge in the Mixed Court at 
Havana; 2. On the Kamilarvi Dialect and Tribe 
of Australians, by Rev. W. Ridley.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

-—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

— Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 

Friday,—Philological, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 83 p.m.—(S, H. Ward, M.D., on 

the Growth of Plants in closely Glazed Cases.) 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

—_ Botanic, 4 p.m. 

a= Asiatic, 8 p.m.—(Professor Wilson on Buddha 
and Buddhism.) 

_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor W. A. Miller 
on the Chemistry ofthe Non-Metallic Elements.) 


SET A ERE AU OTE OE ACTS OT ENTER ET TEE 


VARIETIES. 


Indian Deodar.—At a recent meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, Dr. Royle, who has lately 
reported to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests on the value of this and other woods, ex- 
hibited a slab of Deodar timber, 18 feet 6 inches 
long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 4 inches thick, re- 
cently imported by the East-India Company for 
submission to European criticism. The Court of 
Directors have imported for many years an ample 
and gratuitous supply of the seeds of this tree. 
The Deodar is a description of timber ranking, 
it is said, among the highest of the class of 
firs and deals, being clean from end to end, 
massive, free from knots, towards the outside 
so close-grained that it was difficult to count its 
rings of growth, and fragrant as sandal wood. 
Dr. Royle produced a report from Mr. } Wilson 
Saunders and other gentlemen of Lloyd’s, pro- 
nouncing it to be well adapted to shipbuilding, 
ranking between the best kind of larch and hard 
woods. One of the advantages which planters may 
look to in the Deodar is rapidity of growth. The 
Indian slab, although four feet six inches in dia- 
meter, was not more than one hundred and ninety 
years old. If Deodar wood grows as fast in Eng- 
land as in the north-west of India, the trees would 
be fit to fell in thirty years, at which time they 
would be twenty-six inches in diameter.—Builder. 


Size of London.—London extends over an area 
of 78,029 acres or 122 square miles, and the 
number of its inhabitants, rapidly increasing, was 
two millions three hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sands two hundred and thirty-six (2,362,236) on 
the day of the last census. A conception of this 
vast mass of people may be formed by the fact that, 
if the metropolis was surrounded by a wall, having 
a north gate, a south gate, an east gate, anda 
west gate, and each of the four gates was of suffi- 
cient width to allow a column of persons to pass 
out freely four abreast, and a peremptory necessity 
required the immediate evacuation of the city, it 
could not be accomplished under four-and-tventy 
hours, by the expiration of which time the head of 
each of the four columns would have advanced a no 
less distance than seventy-five miles from their re- 
spective gates, all the people being in close file, 
four deep.—Cheshire’s Results of the Census. 
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NEW AND LARGE TYPE EDITION, 
Now ready, post 8vo, 974 pages, ls. 6d. strongly 

j Tenth Edition of si 
QTANDARD PRONOUNCING Dictiy 
)J ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGis 
Two Parts. Part I. French and English.—Part I]. English ay 
French. By GABRIEL SURENNS, F.A.8.E., Emeritu Pak 
in the Scottish Naval and Military Acacemy, Edinburgh, 
The entire Work has been thoroughly revised and improve 
printed with a new and larger type, and the English-Frey 
Part extended by upwards of 6000 Words, while no additig\, 
been made to the price. It includes Definitions of Terms bs 
nected with Science and the Fine Arts, of Terms of Moder Im, 
duction to the Language, and of Hisiorical and Geograptig, 

Names. 7; 
The Pronunciation is shown by a second spelling of the Works 

Also, now ready, 

SURENNE’S SMALLER FRENCH Ay 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation, i. buy 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, ¢¢, 





FOR FAMILY READING, 
BLENCOWES PLAIN SERMONS. fr 
ies, Fourth Edition. Second Series, Third bite 
Third Series. Sold separately at 7s. 6d. per volume. 

These plain and short discourses have been found tobe peculiar 
suited for reading aloud in families and to the sick, on accout ¢ 
their simple and affec:ionate style, and the interesting and ie 
tical manner in which religious truths are inculcated, The jo. 
lisher desires 10 point out their usefulness in these respects, hanxy 
reason to believe that their circulation has hitherto been dit; 
among the clergy, and that they are still comparatively lir; 
known to the laity. 

London; George Bell, 186, (next St. Dunstan's Church, 
Fleet Strect. 
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Just published, 
TRACI N G 8B, ETC 
8vo, 7s. Gd. 
“I may be able to suggest some useful hints on useful subjea 
* * * Every man in arising from the perusal of a book sul 
be wiser ond better than before.” —Preface. 
The following are among m ny recommendations of this work 
“A really clever book. It comprises a multitude of shortpos 
on ail sorts of subjects, but all are handled, sometimes with gue) 
sometimes with gravity, now with wit, now with humo, 
always with a substratum of common sense.”"—Critic. 
“There are few readers but will derive amusement and inte 
tion from its pages.”"—Rorning Advertise 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 








SPANISH LITERATURE. 
ROFESSOR E. DEL MAR’S New Wai 


comprising choice Selections of PROSE, POETRY, and & 
DRAMA, from the most classic Castilian writers, from the ! 
teenth Century to the present day, is now ready for delivery. T 
Work a:so contains a Brief Sketch on Spanish Literature, and it 
planatory Notes, in English. In One Vol.. L2mo, cioth, price 
D Nutt, 270, Stravd. 


REV. W. BARNES'S NEW WORK, 

On March 15th, in dvo, cloth, 9s. 
PHILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR, : Grow 
upon English, and formed from a Comparison of more it 

Sixty Languages; being an Introduction to the Scient © 
Grammar, and a help to Grammar of all Languages, especs 
English, Latin, and Greek. By WILLIAM BARNES, B.D.0® 
Jobn’s College, Cambridg’, Author of ‘* Poems in the Dore! 
Dialect,” “* Anglo-Saxon Delectus,” &c. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 

Now ready, Mr. Townshend’s New Mesmeric Work, pos? 

rice 5s. cloth, 


N ESMERISM PROVED TRUE, al . 
pl Quarteriy Reviewer in the wrong: together eh 
ticnale of Table Turning and Spirit Rapping. By the #* 
CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND, A.M., of Trinity Hall, Ge 
bridge. 














London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street, 
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AVON, in which England’s great Poet Shakspere Was, a 
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Tendon: Charles and Hawin Layton, 150, Fleet Suet 

Just published, f fth edition, price ds. bee 

O*% THE LOSS OF THETH. And 3! 

restored by the New Patent System of Self adbee™ yy 

Capillary Atrraction, without Springs, Wires, or Liga 

invention is of importan’e to may persons, and eee aii 

in it should r.ad this Treatise. Simpkin and Sia i 
+. okseilers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howard, 14 , Georges 

Hanover Square. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 4a 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHES ihe 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition phe ¥ 
that are practised by persons who advertise Wie spee di 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 
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Lithograph, 18s. r AND Rl 
r[RAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND © 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R.W ALLACE, a R ¢. Lass 
on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages; by ™ 
M.D., F.R.S 


eS. n. 
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VARTY AND OWEN 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS AS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Atlas 4to, bound in cloth, 30s, 


HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 


OF THE MIDDLE AND MODERN AGES: 


A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Nations, and 
the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded by them in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern 
Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon. With Special Maps, illustrative of 
English History, Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr, Spruner. Translated, with numerous Addi- 
tions, and Explanatory Memoir to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the “University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” 
“Hand Atlas of Physical Geography,” “ Professor Piitz’s Mediwval and Modern Geography,” &c, 








Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, and lettered, 10s, 6d, 


HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of a Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing 
the Divisions of—1. Geology; 2. Hydrography; 3, Meteorology; 4, Natural History, From the Physikalischer Atlas of 
Professor Berghaus, and the Maps of the Erdkunde, drawn by and under the immediate superintendence of Drs, Ritter and 
Kiepert, O’Etzel, Grimm, Xe. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,” &c. 


LONDON: VARTY AND OWEN, 31, STRAND; AND E. GOVER, PRINCES STREET, BEDFORD ROW. 





ants LIFE 
COMPANY, 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London. Established August 1, 1837. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp duty. 

Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
paid for the benett of a surviving family,is deserving the most 
serious attention of all classes; not only on account of the actual 
saving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
proves that the system of life assurance generally is held by the 


ASSURANCE, ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
| - PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairmen. 
| Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company te 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, ard a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,900, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
government of the country. tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septenniaily divided 

Increasing rates of premium for securing Loans or Debts. | among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 

Half premiums only required during first seven years. | Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 








pum assured payable at G}, or at death. | credit for the tirst five years 
Provision during minority for Orphans. | ‘Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu 
ces ate | liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. | Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 














Profits divided annually. | First | Second Third Fourth Fifth Remainder 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. Age} Ye Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
Half credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable ; the | ——} ——— Pees 
unpaid half-premiums being liquidated out of the profits. ls. di€s. dj £5. a. Peele «a zt £u.-4 
At the last annual general meeting, a reduction of 20 per cent. 20/018 2/019 2] 10 8 i226 12 & iis z 
was made in the current year’s premium on all participating 30/1 3 911 5 2}1 68 18 4 110 0 210 5 
Policies. 40 |1 11 10j113 9} 11510 [118 1] 206 {38 3 
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Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 185!, to which will 




















| tere 
Fe Half Whole | Qnar- be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
Sensi ' ‘ 7 : 
to |Premium) Premium terly insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
< stSeven| Rem. |; Pre- before December, 1855, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
Years. | of Life. mium. | insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 
Neti manss —_ _— 
|| ae cae — 
P Es di/£ 5. ally bed Date of Poliey.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
o}1 19129 3 6 fl 012 3 eo 
40}1 9 2/238 4 || tet | £ s. d. £ 8. d. 
601/22 614 5 Oo} 012 5 1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
6013 6 81613 4), oD 6 1825 j 2000 770 9 9 | 2770 9 9 
_ 1828 i 3000 1038 2 4 {| 4033 2 4 


E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. — 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
wae os deat , we Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
5 anover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vi Street, Gl 
Sow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. ee 

Established 1834. Capital One Million. 


Annual Ine: ins i 
of 000 Polleion” above £1:0,000, arising from the issue of upwards 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buiidings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary; 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 


SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


The Scare or Premivas adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Focur Firrus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to P. ti- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

Oxr-Trinp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of ‘ife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience, or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for tne whole term of life, when they have acquired an 








Tonite tates 4 SPECIAL NOTICE. 
feon ny oe ecting Tnsurances with this Compa ave Polici 
issued to them fr 8 efiaee wee s Company have Policies 
tient Act of Parliament, Incomm Tax is recoverable from 
pov Phe dy of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
the Lite Poets effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
sixth bel, ife, provided suc’ amount does not exceed one- 
pha abla pcre — of profits and gains. A copy of the 
. Act may be obtained on application s > Offi 
every other information afforded by - nT aren ee 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 


lith § 
h September, 1853. Resident Director. 





PELican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1797 
70, E 8 n 1797. 
Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 





Robert Gurne: DIRECTORS, adequate val 
me y Barclay, E y . equate value. f : 
William Cotton, Esq., rae Thomas Hodgson. Esq. Srcevrity.—those wao effect Insurances with this Company are 


Henry Lancelot Hol'and, Esq. | protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. | £140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Cc Hampden Turner, Lsq.,F.R.S. | Societies. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. The s:tisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
| Statement :— 

On the 31st October, 1853, the sums Assured, 

including Bonus added, smounted to « £2,509,000 

The Premium Fund to morethan ... . - 800,600 

And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
\ SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


William Davis, Esq. 
88. A. Gordon. M.D 
Henry Grace, Esq. en 
Kirkman p, Hodgson, Esq. 
N.B.—No charg 4 y 
ma ‘o charge for Policy Stamp. 
Profits, will tesneemnial period, prior to the next Division of 
1 minate on the 2nd July, 1851. All Policies now | 


Participati erwards continued in force for five years) on the | 
Por po a dee oan slum, il share in the Surplus. | 

al ‘orms of proposal 2 

Dove, or to any of the Company’s agente, apply at the offices as 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 








G ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
x COMPANY. 
Registered pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

For the Guarantee against Losses arising from Robberies, For- 
geries, Frauds, Debts, Insolvency, Fire, and Non-payment of 
Rent. 

Life Assurance is also effected on improved and safe principles. 
Capital, £506,600 (with power to increase to £1,0 0,000), in 109,000 
Shares of £5each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 

Offices. —Cannon-stReetT West, Lonpon. 
Solici‘ors.—Messrs. Humpureys, Son, and Mornaan. 
Managing Director.—W 11114M Renvatt, Esq. 

Consulting Actuary.—Avex. G. Fixtaison, Esq., 1, Old Jewry, City. 


This Company has been established for the purpose of combining 
in one Office, and concentrating under one management, the 
various modes in which the principle of insurance is capable of 
being employed. 

The business of the General Indemnity Insurance Company 
comprises all the form of insurance at present in action, and 
includes some new and important features not previcusly brought 
b fore the public. ‘These are divided between its three main 
departments in the following manner :— 

Ist. Insurance against robberies, forgeries, frauds, &c. 

2nd. Insurance against losses by bad debts and guarantee of 
rents. (This department includes the collection of debts and rents 
without guarantee, at a moderate commissio.) The winding-up 
of bankrupt and insolvent estates, and advances to ascurers, on 
the security of unrealised assets not jmmediately available, and 
the purchase and sale of «states. 

3rd. Fire and Life insurance in all its branches. Insurances to 
mortgegers, providing for repayment of mortgage mony. Annui- 
ties and loans to policy-holders on real and personal security, 
The Fire department includes a new feature of considerable im- 
pertance; insurance against loss of business-profits in consequence 
of fire. 

Applications for Shares, Prospectuses, and Agencies, to be 
addressed to the Secretary. 

Agents wanted in all parts cf the Kingdom. 

Apply to W. Rendail, Esq. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schouls and Booksellers Foury per Cent. 
Discount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders b» not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also aliow Tnirty-THKEE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diazrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pocnps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-C ross Post office, payable to Vary and Owen, Educa- 
tional Depository, 31, Strand, London. 


7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 

vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 

the numerous testimonials constan ly received, fully justify the 

Proprietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered to 
the public for the cure of the following complaints:— 

Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of their Majes- 
ties the King of Prussia and the King of Hanover; very man» also 
of ihe Nobi and Clergy, and of the Putlic generaily use them, 
under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the 
Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and Its. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.b.—To prevent spu: ious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 





















T EAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 
PRICES. 
Congou Tea ....-ccecescs coos Sey 28. 20., 38. 4d. 


Rare Souchong Tea......... . ds. Gd., ds. Sd., 48. 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, | is. 4d 
a very extraordinary tea...) ~~" 
Prime Gunpowder Tea. ...... 48., 48. 8d., 5s. 
The Best Gunpowder Tea... . 5s. 4d 
Prime Coffee, at Is. and Is. 2d. perlb. The best Mocha and the 
best West ludia Coffee is. 4d. Teas, Coffees, Spices, ana all other 
goods, sent carriage free, by ourown vans and carts, if within eight 
miles ; and Teas, Coffecs, and Spices sent carriage free to any part 
of England, if to the value of 4s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merzhanis, No. 8, King William 
Street, City, London. A general Price Current, containing great 
advantages in the purchase of ‘Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, 
sent post free, on application. Sugars are supplied at Market 
Prices. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. ¢nd solicits an early inspection. Every destrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest p ssibie price, for Cush.—250, Oxfurd-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


7 > = ° 
Furvoy E and Co., 154, Regent Street, 

Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every noveity for use and ornament. Gold wat: hes, 
four holes jeweled, horizontal escapements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 i108. Soiid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at peroz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 

















T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, anc Artists, that they con'inue to 
receive Consignments of Objecis of Fine Aits, Baggage, &c., from 
ail parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 








&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of | 


the world. 
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Appropriate Reading for Lent. 


THE TONGUE OF TIME;; or, the Language 
of a Church Clock. By WILLIAM HARRISON, A.M., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford; Rector of Birch, Essex; late 
Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Pimlico. The Sixth Edition, 
in feap. 8vo, printed by Whittingham, with Illustrations, 
Price 3s, 6d., cloth extra and gilt leaves. 

CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; or, a Few 
Notes from a Christian Harp. A New Edition, in fcap, 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d. bound extra, and gilt leaves. 


SERMONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS, 
first preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen Hospital. A 
new, enlarged, and cheaper edition, handsomely printed to 
correspond with the Author’s other works, Price 4s, bound 


extra. 

THE SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP; an 
Exposition of the 28rd Psalm, in Six Chapters. Feap. 8vo. 
New Edition, much enlarged, and finely printed. Vignette 
Title. Price 3s, extra bound and gilt leaves. 


HOURS OF SADNESS; or, Instruction and 
Comfort for the Mourner. In feap. 8vo, A new and enlarged 
Edition. Price 5s, bound elegant. 


Useful Manuals for Families and 
London Visitors, Bound and Lettered. 


THE GARDENER’S MANUAL; for the 
Flower, the Fruit, and the Kitchen Garden, with the Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, and Conservatory. New Edition im- 
proved, by GLENNY. Fcap. 8vo. Price 2s. 


The BOTANIST’S MANUAL and WOOD- 
LAND COMPANION: containing a Familiar Introduction 
to the Science of Botany and Vegetable Physiology; with the 
Natural History and various Uses of British Forest Trees. 
Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL in 
English Cookery, Preserving, Pickling, Confectionery, Pastry, 
Cakes, Jellies, and Bread-making; mestic Brewing and 
British Wine-making of every description, New Edition, 
feap. 8vo, price 2s. * 

THE FAMILY PHYS£CEAN ; or, Domestic 
Medical Guide. A Manual of Health; with Recipes, includ- 
ing the Diseases of Children, Instructions on Infant Dress, 
the Physiology of Health, or the Important Functions of the 
Human Body described, with Practical Observations on their 
Management, &c. In feap. 8vo, 2s. 


THE EARTH AND THE HEAVENS; or, 
the Construction of the Universe, displayed in a Familiar 
Introduction to the interesting Sciences of Astronomy, Geo- 
logy, and Mineralogy. In Three Parts. Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 


THE YOUTH’S MANUAL of Moral and 


Literary Study, Commercial Practice, and Epistolary Corre- 
spondence. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s, 


A MANUAL OF MUSIC; containing Popu- 
lar Sketches of its Rise and Progress in all Countries, from 
the Earliest Periods to the Present Time, with a Practical 
Guide for Teaching Singing, the Pianoforte, &c. &e. Feap. 
8vo, price 2s. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY ; a Manual 
for. Strangers visiting the Metropolis, and all the Chief 
Objects of Attraction in Nature and Art within a circle of 
between Forty and Fifty Miles. Together with the Watering 
and Sea-bathing Places on the Coasts of Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight, &c., described in a Series of 
entertaining Walks, Rides, and Steam-boat Excursions, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


LONDON IN 1854; embracing a Week's 
Ramble through the Great Metropolis, with its Description 
and History, Sports and Pastimes; Accounts of all its Na- 
tional Establishments, Public Buildings, Exhibitions, Thea- 
tres, Operas, Concerts, Show Houses of the Aristocracy. 
Picture Galleries, Museums; Scientific Institutions, Bazaars, 
Divans, Casinos, and Refectories of every Class, with all that 
ean delight the eye and improve the mind and heart. In 

‘hree Parts, with a Map of London, constructed expressly 
for the use of Strangers of all Nations. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

The same Work in French, with a New Map of 
London. Price 2s. 6d. bound, 


A NEW MAP OF LONDON, constructed 


on a novel principle, for the accommodation of Strangers 
m all Nations, Price 1s, in a case, coloured. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the Time of 
the ROMANS, SAXONS, DANES, and NORMANS. By G. P. 
R. JAMES, Esq., Author of “ Richard Ceur de Lion,”&c. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. fancy binding. 

MADEIRA : its CLIMATE and SCENERY, 
&c. By ROBERT WHITE. In post 8vo, with a new Map 
of the Island, and fine Engravings. Price 10s, bound extra, 














School List. 
By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 

GUY’S PREPARATORY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, for very Young Children, A New and En- 
larged Edition, strongly bound, 6d. 

GUY’S ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING- 
BOOK, being really a First Book for Young Children; ar- 
ranged upon a novel plan, and suited to the capacities of the 
dullest learners, It combines in its useful pages a Primer, 
Spelling-Book, and Reader, adapted to modern improvements, 
and suited to the growing intelligence of the age. 12mo. 
with superior Engravings after Hervey. 14th Thovsand. 
Price 1s. handsomely bound. 

GUY’S LEARNER’S POETIC TASK- 
BOOK; being a choice Collection of Pieces chiefly from 
Modern British Poets, New Edit., price 1s.bound and lettered. 

JOSEPH GUY’S PREPARATORY GEO- 
GRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN; written expressly for 
their use, and to prepare them for Guy’s First and Second 
Geographies, With Six Maps; and interspersed with Tutor’s 
Questions and Exercises on the Maps, 2nd Edition, cor- 
rected. Price 9d. bound; or 6d. sewed. 

GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
13th Edition. 1s. 6d. red—A KEY to the Grammar and 
Orthography, 2s. bound. 

GUY’S NEW EXERCISES IN ORTHO- 
GRAPHY. 18mo. 16th Edition, enlarged. Price 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES. A 
Companion to his Grammar, New Edition. 1s, bound.—A 
KEY to ditto, 1s. bd. 

Y’S OUTLINES to WALKER’S 
THEMES and ESSAYS. Price 1s, half-bound. 

GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; 
or, an Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of 
Arithmetic, Simple and Compound. To which a complete 
set of Arithmetical and numerous miscellaneous Tables are 
added, 10th Edition, Royal 18mo, 1s, bound.—A KEY 
to the same, 1s, 

GUY’S IMPROVEMENT ON THE ETON 
LATIN GRAMMAR. To the usual Accidence of which 
fresh Examples and Progressive Exercises are added, andthe 
Syntax and Prosody are given in English. New and cheaper 
Edition, Price 2s, bound. 

By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
Late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. With new Cuts. 95th Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR. A 
Companion to his Spelling-book. 14th Edition. 1s. 6d. bd. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER.  26¢ 
Edition. 6d. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH READER of EASY 
WORDS and EXPLANATIONS, Many Engravings, 12th 
Edition. 3s, 6d. roan. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


s. bound. 
GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 
1s. bound. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MO- 
DERN, and BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions. 
NewandenlargedEditions. 12mo.3s.6d.each vol.roan, lettered, 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 
Eight Maps. 22nd Edition. Royal 18mo. price 3s, red.—A 
KEY to the Problems and Questions. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With 
Tutor’s Questions at the bottom of each page. Illustrated 
with Six Maps, New and enlarged Edition. 1s. bound, 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 25th 
Edition. 2s.—A TUTOR’S KEY totheabove. Price4s.6d.roan. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC. In Script 
Type. Royal 8vo. Useful as a Ciphering-book and an 
Arithmetic. 1s. 3d. half bound.—A KEY, 3d. 

GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK- 
KEEPING. New Edition. Royal 18mo. 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CIPHERING- BOOK. 
11th Edition. _ on large post writing paper, 3s. 6d. half 


bound.—A Key, 6d. 
PARENT'S FIRST QUESTION- 


1 


GUY’S 
BOOK ; or, Mother’s Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With 
Useful Cuts. New Edition. 9d. sewed; 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION - BOOK on 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY,ASTRONOMY, andall Miscellaneous Subjects, 
With a Chart of History. 10th Editiorf. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan, 

GUY’S CHART OF UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY and BIOGRAPHY, &c. On a Sheet, and appro- 
priately coloured. 6th Edition. Now sold for 4s.; or ona 
roller, or as a book, 8s. ; and varnished, 10s, 6d. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 18 
Plates. 6th Edit.. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Esq., Master of 
the Royal Naval School, Greenwich. 5s. bound. 








The New Library of Useful 
Knowledge 
Will be found to conform strictly to its title. The whol 
Series will consist of Works of practical utility and of every. 
day interest; and the manner of treating them will, it is 
hoped, prove to be both clear and familiar. Each subject 
will be completed in OnE Numprr. 
Upon a comparison of this Series of Works with others of 
a similar nature, it will be seen that, as regards composition, 
printing, and quantity of matter, it has no rival, 
The following are already published, Each contains 
64 pages, price 6d. 
1, Flower Gardener’s Manual, for Shrubs and Flowers, 6d, 
2, English Cookery; or, Practical Directions for Family 
Dinners. 
3. The Horse: its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treat. 
ment, 6d. 
4, Kitchen Gardener’s Manual; with a Monthly Diary. 6d, 
5. The Mother’s Medical Adviser, on the Diseases and 
Management of Children; with Recipes. Price 64, 
6. Australia: its Four Colonies, (Just published.) 64, 
7. Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Making. Price 6d, , 


8. ~ — familiarly Described. With Cuts, 
rice 6d, 
9. we Pickling, Confectionery, and Bread Making, 


10, Every Sect of the Christian Religion described. Price 6d, 

11, Fruit Gardener’s Manual, and Companion for the Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, and Conservatory. Price 6d. 

12, Care of Domestic Animals; including Cows, Pigs, Poul 
try, Rabbits, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Bees, &c, 6d,” 

13, Physiology of Health: a Popular Treatise. Price 6d, 

14, Geology: a Concise Introduction to its Knowledge, 6d, 

16, — and Garden: an Account of all Vegetables used at 


‘able. 
16. voqeuee Physiology: a Familiar and Concise Treatise, 


17. ¥oung Man’s Mentor; with Rules for his Conduct on 


Leaving School and Entrance into Life. Price 6d. 
18, bg * in London; or, all its Sights Viewed in Seven 


ays. 6d, 
19, Cotton from the Pod to the Factory: a History of the 
Cotton Factory to its present state of Perfection. 6d 
20. China: its Early History and Present State, Price 6d. 
21, The Study of Botany for Young People: a Popular 
Treatise. 6d. 
22. British Forest Trees: a Guide to our Woods & Parks, 64, 
23, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 64, 
24, Domestic Medicine; or, Family Medical Adviser. Price 6d. 
25, The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Precept aud 
Example, with much useful Postal Information, &e. 6d, 
26, Excursions in the Vicinity of London, within a Circle of 
Fifty Miles: a Useful Guide for Strangers. Price 6d. 
27, Mineralogy: a Familiar Introduction to the Science. 6d. 
28, History and Progress of Music on the Continent. Price6d. 
29, History of Music in England, Ireland, Scotland, ani 
Wales. 6d. 
30, The Watering and Sea-bathing Places of Kent, Susses, 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight. Price 6d. 
31, The Musical Guide for Singing and Pianoforte. Price 64. 
32, Young Clerk’s Manual; or, Counting-house Assistant, 
embracing every information necessary for a Manof 
Business, 6d, 
33. The Wonders of Astronomy displayed in a popular Ex- 
sition of the Modern Discoveries in that most. 
Interesting Science. 6d. 
34, Migratory Birds; their Places of Resort, Songs, &. 6d. 
35. Sports, Pastimes, and Customs of London, Ancient and 
Modern. ‘ 
36, Biographical Memoirs of Louis Philippe, his Early His 
tory to his Death at Claremont. Price 6d. 
37. Historical Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848. 64. 
38. The Visitor’s Handbook to Richmond, Kew Gardens, and 
Hampton Court, with a Map of the surrounding 
Country. 6d. 
39. Palestine: a History of the Holy Land from the Call of 
Abraham to the present time. Price 6d. 
40, Windsor, Eton, and Virginia Water : the Visitor’s Hand 
book, with a Catalogue of all the Pictures. Price 
41. India: its History, Ancient and Modern, Civil and 
Military, its Geography, Geology, Climate, Soil, &c. 6d. 
42, London Life as it is: a Handbook to all its Attractions. 64. 
43, Soldiers of the Cross: or, Scenes and Events from the 
Time of the Crusades, Price 6d. 
44, The British Museum, in Five Sections, the whole tobe 
seen in One Visit. Price 6d. 
45, New Zealand: its Five Colonies, (Just published.) 64. 
—— ad 











SS 
London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill :nd Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), 


and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday , March 11,1654. 
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